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I ’LISTED one day in a marching brigade — 
More fool I; 
And in a rash moment turned soldier by trade, 
(Don’t know why,) 
For I very soon wished that I’d stuck to my 
spade, 
Certain-/y, — certain-/y. 


They sent me away to an isle in the East, 
Very hot ; 
The living was awful, for man and for beast, 
What they got ; 
And the privates, though “ full,” didn’t like it 
the least : 
They did not, —they did not. 


For national honor they said it was right — 
Be it so; 

But I caught a bad fever the very first night, 
So don’t know: 

I was sent home again in a terrible plight, 
To my woe,—to my woe, 


But when I was well I was packed off by train, 
Yes I was, 
To a corner of Africa over the main, — 
Oh, because 
The honor of England required it again ; 
hich is poz, — which is poz. 


We slaughtered the savage, for fame and re- 
nown, 
Over there ; 
And I caught a new fever for Church and for 
crown, 
For my share! 
And the Tories are up, and the profits are 
down, 
That I swear, — that I swear ! 


So here I am home again, crippled for life, 
From the seas ; 
And that’s the result of your wars to the knife, 
degrees ; 
And what’s to become of my children and wife, 
If you please, —if you please ? 
Spectator. H. C. M. 


- 


HYMN FOR ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST’S DAY, 
JUNE 24Tu. 


Who shall be the last great seer 
That the world goes forth to hear? 
What shall be his warning cry 
When the day of doom draws nigh ? 
Whence shall come the magic power 
That in man’s supremest hour 
Smooths the rough and rugged road 
For the highway of our God? 


Few and short the words he speaks ; 
Plain and straight the goal he seeks ; 
Round his path shall never shine 
Festal pomp nor wondrous sign ; 
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Lonély course and hopeless fight, 
Rising doubt and dwindling light, 
Such the lot of him whose name 
Burns with more than prophet’s flame. 


“ Change the heart and soul and mind, 
Dark for bright and hard for kind ; 
Wash you clean from stains of earth, 
Leap into a second birth ; 

People, soldier, scribe, and priest, 
Each from thrall of self released, 

Live a life sincere and true, 

For your King is close in view.” 


Thus appeared the heaven-sent man ; 

Foremost in the battle’s van, 

Herald of an unseen light, 

Martyr for the simple right. 

May we learn, on this his day, 

That in duty’s homely way 

Bravely, firmly, humbly trod, 

Man can best prepare for God. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. A. P. STANLEY, 


SONNETS. 


IL 


BECAUSE life is filled with sorrow and tears, 
Because the day is dark when we wish light, 
Because of desolation in the night, 

Because of visible horror and dim fears, 

Because of lives made waste with barren years, 
We raise to thee, O God, no prayers; but 

cry, 
Mocking and cursing at the moveless sky, 

“ Ah, — that we might cease to be and 

ie!” 

Ah, pitiful God, because that thou hast made 
Sweet underglooms wherein the green boughs 


meet, 
Where cool deep grasses soothe our wearied 
feet, 
Wherein we can lie down in willow shade, 
Because that thou hast giv’n us time for 
rest, 
Tearful we strive to murmur, “ It is best !” 


Il, 

Lo, in that shadowy place, wherein is found 

The fruitage of the spirit men call dreams, 

I wander’d. Ever underneath pale gleams 
Of misty moonlight quivering all around, 

And ever by the banks of sedgy streams 

Swishing thro’ fallen rushes with slow sound, 
A spirit walked beside me. From a mound, 
Rustling with poplar leaves from top to base, 
Some bird I knew not shrilled a cry of dole 
So bitter, I cried out to God for grace ; 

Whereat he by me slackened from his pace, 
Turning upon me in my cold amaze 

And saying, “ While the long years onward 


ro 

Thou shalt be haunted by this hated face” — 
And looking up, I looked on mine own soul ! 
Examiner. WILLIAM SHARP, 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
WORDSWORTH. 

I REMEMBER hearing Lord Macaulay 
say, after Wordsworth’s death, when sub- 
scriptions were being collected to found a 
memorial of him, that ten years earlier 
more money could have been raised in 
Cambridge alone, to do honor to Words- 
worth, than was now raised all through 
the country. Lord Macaulay had, as we 
know, his own heightened and telling way 
of putting things, and we must always 
make allowance for it. But probably it is 
true that Wordsworth has never, either 
before or since, been so accepted and 
popular, so established in possession of 
the minds of all who profess to care for 
poetry, as he was between the years 1830 
and 1840, and at Cambridge. From the 
very first, no doubt, he had his believers 
and witnesses. But I have myself heard 
him say, that, for he knew not how many 
years, his poetry had never brought him 
in enough to buy his shoestrings. The 
poetry-reading public was very slow to 
recognize him, and was very easily drawn 
away from him. Scott effaced him with 
this public, Byron effaced him. 

The death of Byron seemed, however, 
to make an opening for Wordsworth. 
Scott, who had for some time ceased to 
produce poetry himself, and stood before 
the public as a great novelist; Scott, too 
genuine himself not to feel the profound 
genuineness of Wordsworth, and with an 
instinctive recognition of his firm hold on 
nature and of his local truth, always ad- 
mired him sincerely, and praised him gen- 
erously. The influence of Coleridge upon 
young men of ability was then powerful, 
and was still gathering strength; this in- 
fluence told entirely in favor of Words- 
worth’s poetry. Cambridge was a place 
where Coleridge’s influence had great 
action, and where Wordswcrth’s poetry, 
therefore, flourished especially. But even 
amongst the general public its sale grew 
large, the eminence of its author was 
widely recognized, and Rydal Mount be- 
came an object of pilgrimage. I remem- 
ber Wordsworth relating how one of the 
pilgrims, a clergyman, asked him if he had 
ever written anything besides the “ Guide 
to the Lakes.” Yes, he answered modestly, 
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he had written verses. Not every pilgrim 
was a reader, but the vogue was estab- 
lished, and the stream of pilgrims came. 

Mr. Tennyson’s decisive appearance 
dates from 1842. One cannot say that he 
effaced Wordsworth as Scott and Byron 
had effaced him. The poetry of Words- 
worth had been so long before the public, 
the suffrage of good judges was so steady 
and so strong in its favor, that by 1842 the 
verdict of posterity, one may almost say, 
had been already pronounced, and Words- 
worth’s English fame was secure. But 
the vogue, the ear and applause of the 
great body of poetry-readers, never quite 
thoroughly perhaps his, he gradually lost 
more and more, and Mr. Tennyson gained 
them. Mr. Tennyson drew to himself, 
and away from Wordsworth, the poetry- 
reading public and the new generations. 
Even in 1852, when Wordsworth died, this 
diminution of popularity was visible, and 
occasioned the remark of Lord Macaulay 
which I quoted at starting. 

The diminution has continued. The 
influence of Coleridge has waned; Words- 
worth’s poetry can no longer draw succor 
from this ally. The poetry has not, how- 
ever, wanted eulogists ; and it may be said 
to have brought its eulogists luck, for 
almost every one who has praised Words- 
worth’s poetry has praised it well. But 
the public has remained cold, or, at least, 
undetermined. The abundance of Mr. 
Palgrave’s fine and skilfully chosen speci- 
mens of Wordsworth, in the “ Golden 
Treasury,” surprised many readers, and 
even gave offence to some. To tenth-rate 
critics and compilers, for whom any violent 
shock to the public taste would be a 
temerity not to be risked, it is still quite 
permissible to speak of Wordsworth’s 
poetry, not only with ignorance, but with 
impertinence. On the Continent he is 
almost -unknown. 

I cannot think, then, that Wordsworth 
has up to this time at all obtained his 
deserts. “Glory,” said M. Renan the oth- 
er day, “glory after all is the thing which 
has the best chance of not being altogether 
vanity.” And when M. Renan presents 
himself to the French Academy, — the 
only authentic dispensers, he says, of 
glory, of “ this grand light,” — he presents 
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himself supported by M. Victor Hugo, his 
“ dear and illustrious master,” a poet irra- 
diated with it; a poet “whose genius has 
throughout our century struck the hour 
for us, has given body to every one of 
our dreams, wings to every one of our 
thoughts.” Yet probably not twenty peo- 
ple in that magnificent assemblage, all 
coruscating with the beams of the “grand 
light,” had ever even heard of Words- 
worth’s name. 

Wordsworth was a homely man, and 
would certainly never have thought of talk- 
ing of glory as that which, after all, has 
the best chance of not being altogether 
vanity. And it is quite impossible for us 
to esteem recognition by the French 
Academy, or by the French nation, or by 
any single institution or nation, as so deci- 
sive a title to glory as M. Renan supposes 
it. Yet we may well allow to him, after 
these reserves, that few things are less 
vain than veal glory. Let us conceive of 
the whole group of civilized nations as be- 
ing, for intellectual and spiritual purposes, 
one great confederation, bound to a joint 
action and working towards a common 
result; a confederation whose members 


have a due knowledge both of the past, 
out of which they all proceed, and of one 


another. This was the ideal of Goethe, 
and it is an ideal which will impose itself 
upon the thoughts of our modern societies 
more and more. Then to be recognized 
by the verdict of such a confederation as 
a master, or even as seriously and emi- 
nently worthy, in one’s own line of intel- 
lectual or spiritual activity, is indeed 
glory; a glory which it would be difficult 
to rate too highly. For what could be 
more beneficent, more salutary? The 
world is forwarded by having its atten- 
tion fixed on the best things ; and here is 
a tribunal, free from all suspicion of 
national and provincial partiality, putting 
a stamp on the best things, and recom- 
mending them for general honor and ac- 
ceptance. A nation, again, is furthered by 
recognition of its real gifts and successes ; 
it is encouraged to develop them further. 
And here is an honest verdict, telling us 
which of our supposed successes are 
really, in the judgment of the great im- 
partial world, and not in our own private 
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judgment only, successes, and which are 
not. 

It is so easy to feel pride and satisfac- 
tion in one’s own things, so hard to make 
sure that one is right in feeling it! We 
have a great empire. But so had Nebu- 
chadnezzar. We extol the “ unrivalled 
happiness ” of our national civilization. 
But then comes a candid friend, and re- 
marks that our upper class is materialized, 
our middle class vulgarized, and our lower 
class brutalized. We are proud of our 
painting, our music. But we find that in 
the judgment of other people our painting 
is questionable, and our music non-exist- 
ent. We are proud of our men of science. 
And here it turns out that the world is 
with us; we find that in the judgment of 
other people, too, Newton among the dead, 
and Mr. Darwin among the living, hold as 
high a place as they hold in our national 
opinion. 

Finally, we are proud of our poets and 
poetry. Now poetry is nothing less than 
the most perfect speech of man, that in 
which he comes nearest to being able to 
utter the truth. It is no small thing, there- 
fore, to succeed eminently in poetry. And 
so much is required for duly estimating 
success here, that about poetry it is per- 
haps hardest to arrive at a sure general 
verdict, and takes longest. Meanwhile, 
our own conviction of the superiority of 
our national poets is not decisive, is almost 
certain to be mingled, as we see constantly 
in English eulogy of Shakespeare, with 
much of provincial infatuation. And we 
know what was the opinion current 
amongst our neighbors the French, people 
of taste, acuteness, and quick literary tact, 
not a hundred years ago, about our great 
poets. The old “Biographie Universelle” 
notices the pretension of the English to a 
place for their poets among the chief poets 
of the world, and says that this is a pre- 
tension which to no one but an English- 
man can ever seem admissible. And the 
scornful, disparaging things said by for- 
eigners about Shakespeare and Milton, 
and about our national over-estimate of 
them, have been often quoted, and will be 
in every one’s remembrance. 

A great change has taken place, and 
Shakespeare is now generally recognized, 
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even in France, as one of the greatest of 
poets. Yes, some anti-Gallican cynic will 
say, the French rank him with Corneille 
and Victor Hugo! But let me have the 
pleasure of quoting a sentence about 
Shakespeare, which I met with by acci- 
dent not long ago in the Correspondant, a 
French review which not a dozen English 
people, I suppose, look at. The writer is 
praising Shakespeare’s prose. With 
Shakespeare, he says, “prose comes in 
whenever the subject, being more familiar, 
is unsuited to the majestic English iambic.” 
And he goes on: “Shakespeare is the 
king of poetic rhythm and style, as well as 
the king of the realm of thought. Along 
with his dazzling prose, Shakespeare has 
succeeded in giving us the most varied, the 
most harmonious verse, which has ever 
sounded upon the human ear since the 
verse of the Greeks.” M. Henry Cochin, 
the writer of this sentence, deserves our 
gratitude for it; it would not be easy to 
praise Shakespeare, in one short sen- 
tence, more felicitously. And when a for- 


eigner and a Frenchman writes thus of 
Shakespeare, and when Goethe says of 


Milton, in whom there was so much to 
repel Goethe rather than to attract him, 
that “nothing has been ever done so en- 
tirely in the sense of the Greeks as ‘ Sam- 
son Agonistes,’” and that “ Milton is in 
very truth a poet whom we must treat with 
all respect,” then we understand what 
constitutes a European recognition of 
poets and poetry as contradistinguished 
from a merely national recognition, and 
that in favor both of Milton and of Shake- 
speare the judgment of the high court of 
appeal has finally gone. 

Or, again, judgment may go the other 
way. Byron has had an immense reputa- 
tion, not in England only, but on the Con- 
tinent.. M. Taine, in his history of English 
literature, takes Byron as seriously as he 
takes Shakespeare. Byron is the supreme 
and incomparable expression of the En- 
glish genius after eight centuries of prepa- 
ration ; he is the one single contemporary 
author who has afteint a Ja cime, “ reached 
the summit;” “Manfred” is the twin 
brother of “ Faust.” But then M. Scherer 
strikes in with his words of truth and 
soberness. Remarking that “Byron is 
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one of our French superstitions,” he points 
out how Byron’s talent is oratorical rather 
than poetical; he points out how to high 
and serious art, art impersonal and disin- 
terested, Byron never could rise; and how 
the man in Byron, finally, is even less 
sincere than the poet. And by this we 
may perceive that we have not in Byron 
what we have in Milton and Shakespeare 
—a poetical reputation which time and 
the authentic judgment of mankind will 
certainly accept and consecrate. 

So excellent a writer and critic as M. 
Renan sees in M. Victor Hugoa “ beloved 
and illustrious master, whose voice has 
throughout our century struck the hour for 
us.” Of these “ strikings of the hour ” by 
the voice of M. Victor Hugo, none cer- 
tainly was more resonant, none was hailed 
with more passionate applause by his 
friends, than “ Hernani.” It is called for 
again, made to strike over again; we have 
the privilege of hearing it strike in Lon- 
don. And still there is no lack of applause 
to this work of a talent “ combining,” says 
Theophilé Gautier, “the qualities of Cor- 
neille and of Shakespeare.” But I open 
by chance a little volume, the conversa- 
tions of Goethe with the chancellor Von 
Miiller. There I come upon this short 
sentence: “Goethe said ‘Hernani’ was 
an absurd composition.” Hernani sei 
eine absurde Composition. So speaks 
this great foreign witness ; a German, cer- 
tainly, but a German favorable to French 
literature, and to France, “ to which,” said 
he, “I owe so much of my culture!” So 
speaks Goethe, the critic who, above all 
others, may count as European, and whose 
judgment on the value of a work of modern 
poetry is the judgment which will, we may 
be almost sure, at last prevail generally. 

I come back to M. Renan’s praise of 
glory, from which I started. Yes, real 
glory is a most serious thing, glory authen- 
ticated by the Amphictyonic Court of final 
appeal, definitive glory. And even for 
poets and poetry, long and difficult as may 
be the process of arriving at the right 
award, the right award comes at last, the 
definitive glory rests where it is deserved. 
Every establishment of such a real glory 
is good and wholesome for mankind at 
large, good and wholesome for the nation 
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which produced the poet crowned with it. 
To the poet himself it can seldom do harm ; 
for he, poor man, is in his grave, probably, 
long before his glory crowns him. 

Wordsworth has been in his grave for 
some thirty years, and certainly his lovers 
and admirers cannot flatter themselves 
that this great and steady light of glory as 
yet shines over him. He is not fully rec- 
ognized at home; he is not recognized at 
all abroad. Yet I firmly believe that the 
poetical performance of Wordsworth is, 
after that of Shakespeare and Milton, of 
which all the world now recognizes the 
worth, undoubtedly the most considerable 
in our language from the Elizabethan age 
to the present time. Chaucer is anterior ; 
and on other grounds, too, he cannot well 
be brought into the comparison. But tak- 
ing the roll of our chief poetical names, 
besides Shakespeare and Milton, from the 
age of Elizabeth downwards, and going 
through it — Spenser, Dryden, Pope, Gray, 
Goldsmith, Cowper, Burns, Coleridge, 
Campbell, Moore, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
(I mention those only who are dead)— I 
think it certain that Wordsworth’s name 
deserves to stand, and will finally stand, 
above them all. Several of the poets 
named have gifts and excellences which 
Wordsworth has not. But taking the per- 
formance of each asa whole, I say that 
Wordsworth seems to me to have left a 
body of poetical work superior in power, 
in interest, in the qualities which give en- 
during freshness, to that which any one 
of the others has left. 

But this is not enough to say. I think 
it certain, further, that if we take the chief 
poetical names of the Continent since the 
death of Moliére, and omitting Goethe, 
confront the remaining names with that of 
Wordsworth, the result is the same. Let 
us take Klopstock, Lessing, Schiller, 
Uhland, Riickert, and Heine for Germany ; 
Filicaia, Alfieri, Manzoni, and Leopardi 
for Italy ; Voltaire, André Chenier, Béran- 
ger, Lamartine, Musset, M. Victor Hugo 
(he has been so long celebrated that al- 
though he still lives I may be permitted to 
name him), for France. Several of these, 
again, have evidently gifts and excellences 
to which Wordsworth can make no preten- 
sion. But in real poetical achievement it 
seems to me indubitable that to Words- 
worth, here again, belongs the palm. It 
seems to me that Wordsworth has left be- 
hind him a body of poetical work which 
wears, and will wear, better on the whole 
than the performance of any one of these 
personages, so far more brilliant and cele- 
brated, most of them, than the homely 
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poet of Rydal. Wordsworth’s perform- 
ance in poetry is on the whole, in power, 
in interest, in the qualities which give en- 
during freshness, superior to theirs. 

This is a high claim to make for Words- 
worth. But if it is a just claim, if Words- 
worth’s place, among the poets who have 
appeared in the last two or three centuries, 
is after Shakespeare, Moliére, Milton, 
Goethe, indeed, but before all the rest, 
then in time Wordsworth will have his due. 
We shall recognize him in his place, as we 
recognize Shakespeare and Milton; and 
not only we ourselves shall recognize him, 
but he will be recognized by Europe also, 
Meanwhile, those who recognize him al- 
ready may do well, perhaps, to ask them- 
selves whether there are not in the case of 
Wordsworth certain special obstacles 
which hinder or delay his due recognition 
by others, and whether these obstacles are 
not in some measure removable. 

“ The Excursion” and “ The Prelude,” 
his poems of greatest bulk, are by no 
means Wordsworth’s best work. His best 
work is in his shorter pieces, and many 
indeed are there of these which are of 
firstrate excellence. But in his seven vol- 
umes the pieces of high merit are mingled 
with a mass of pieces very inferior to 
them; so inferior to them that it seems 
wonderful how the same poet should have 
produced both. Shakespeare frequently 
has lines and passages in a strain quite 
false, and which are entirely unworthy of 
him. But one can imagine his smiling if 
one could meet him in the Elysian fields 
and tell him so; smiling and replying that 
he knew it perfectly well himself, and what 
did it matter? But with Wordsworth the 
case is different. Work altogether infe- 
rior, work quite uninspired, flat and dull, 
is produced by him with evident uncon- 
sciousness of its defects, and he presents 
it to us with the same faith and serious- 
ness as his best work. Now a drama or 
an epic fill the mind, and one does not 
look beyond them; but in a collection of 
short pieces the impression made by one 
piece requires to be continued and sus- 
tained by the piece following. In reading 
Wordsworth, the impression made by one 
of his fine pieces is constantly dulled and 
spoiled by a very inferior piece coming 
after it. 

Wordsworth composed verses during a 
space of some sixty years; and it is not 
much of an exaggeration to say that within 
one single decade of those years, between 
1798 and 1808, almost all his really firstrate 
work was produced. A mass of inferior 
work remains, work done before and after 
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this golden prime, Imbedding the firstrate 
work and clogging it, obstructing our ap- 
proach to it, chilling the high-wrought 
mood with which we leave it. To be rec- 
ognized far and wide as a great poet, to be 
possible and receivable as a classic, Words- 
worth needs to be relieved of a great deal 
of the poetical baggage which now encum- 
bers him. To administer this relief is 
indispensable, unless he is to continue to 
be a poet for the few only, a poet valued 
far below his real worth by the world. 

There is another thing. Wordsworth 
classified his poems not according to any 
commonly received plan of arrangement, 
but according to a scheme of mental phys- 
iology. He has poems of the fancy, poems 
of the imagination, poems of sentiment 
and reflection, and so on. His categories 
are ingenious but far-fetched, and the re- 
sult of his employment of them is unsat- 
isfactory. Poems are separated one from 
another which possess akinship of subject 
or of treatment far more vital and deep 
than the supposed unity of mental origin 
which was Wordsworth’s reason for joining 
them with others. 

The tact of the Greeks in matters of 
this kind was infallible. We may rely 
upon it that we shall not improve upon the 
deatiadion adopted by the Greeks for 
kinds of poetry; that their categories of 
epic, dramatic, lyric, and so forth, have a 
-natural propriety, and should be adhered 
to. It may sometimes seem doubtful to 
which of two categories a poem belongs ; 
whether this or that poem is to be called, 
for instance, narrative or lyric, lyric or 
elegiac. But there is to be found in every 
g poem a strain, a predominant note, 
which determines the poem as belonging 
to one of these kinds rather than the oth- 
er; and here is the best proof of the value 
of the classification, and of the advantage 
of adhering to it. Wordsworth’s poems 
will never produce their due effect until 
they are freed from their present artificial 
arrangement, and grouped more naturally. 

Naturally grouped, and disengaged, 
moreover, from the quantity of inferior 
work which now obscures them, the best 
poems of Wordsworth, I hear many peo- 

le say, would indeed stand out in great 
auty, but they would prove to be very 
few in number, scarcely more than half a 
dozen. I maintain, on the other hand, 
that what strikes me with admiration, what 
establishes, in my opinion, Wordsworth’s 
superiority, is the great and ample body of 
powerful work which remains a him, after 
all his inferior work has been cleared 
away. He gives us so much to rest upon, 





so much which communicates his spirit 
and engages ours ! 

This is of very great importance. If it 
were a comparison of single pieces, or of 
three or four pieces, by each poet, I donot 
say that Wordsworth would stand deci- 
sively above Gray, or Burns, or Keats, or 
Manzoni, or Heine. It is in his ampler 
body of powerful work that I find his su- 
periority. His good work, his work which 
counts, is not all cf it, of course, of equal 
value, Some kinds of poetry are in them- 
selves lower kinds than others. The bal- 
lad kind is alower kind; the didactic kind, 
still more, is a lower kind. Poetry of this 
latter sort counts, too, sometimes, by its 
biographical interest partly, not by its po- 
etical interest pure and simple; but then 
this can only be when the poet producing 
it has the power and importance of Words- 
worth, a power and importance which he 
assuredly did not establish by such didac- 
tic poetry alone. Altogether, it is, I say, 
by the great body of powerful and signifi- 
cant work which remains to him, after ev- 
ery reduction and deduction has been 
made, that Wordsworth’s superiority is 
proved. 

To exhibit this body of Wordsworth’s 
best work, to clear away obstructions from 
around it, and to let it speak for itself, is 
what every lover of Wordsworth should 
desire. Until this has been done, Words- 
worth, whom we, to whom he is dear, all 
of us know and feel to be so great a poet, 
has not had a fair chance before the world. 
When once it has been done, he will make 
his way best not by our advocacy of him, 
but by his own worth and power. We 
may safely leave him to make his way 
thus, we who believe that superior worth 
and power in poetry finds in mankind a 
sense responsive to it and disposed at last 
to recognize it. Yet at the outset, before 
he has been duly known and recognized, 
we may do Wordsworth a service, per- 
haps, by indicating in what his superior 
power and worth will be found to consist, 
and in what they will not. 

Long ago, in speaking of Homer, I said 
that the noble and profound application of 
ideas to life is the most essential part of 
poetic greatness. I said that a great poet 
receives his distinctive character of supe- 
riority from his application, under the con- 
ditions immutably fixed by the laws of 
poetic beauty and poetic truth, from his 
application, I say, to his subject, whatever 
it may be, of the ideas 


On man, on nature, and on human life, 


which he has acquired for himself. The 
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line quoted is Wordsworth’s own; and his 
superiority arises from his powerful use, 
in his best pieces, his powerful application 
to his subject, of ideas “on man, on nature, 
and on human life.” 

Voltaire, with his signal acuteness, most 
truly remarked that “no nation has treated 
in poetry moral ideas with more energy 
and depth than the English nation.” And 
he adds: “ There, it seems to me, is the 

reat merit of the English poets.” Voltaire 

oes not mean, by “treating in poetry 
moral ideas,” the composing moral and 
didactic poems —that brings us but a very 
little way in poetry. He means just the 
same thing as was meant when I spoke 
above of “the noble and profound appli- 
cation of ideas to life ;” and he means the 
application of these ideas under the con- 
ditions fixed for us by the laws of poetic 
beauty and poetic truth. If it is said that 
to call these ideas moral ideas is to intro- 
duce a strong and injurious limitation, I 
answer that it is to do nothing of the kind, 
because moral ideas are really so maina 
part of human life. The question, how fo 
five, is itself a moral idea; and it is the 
question which most interests ~— man, 
and with which, in some way or other, he 
is perpetually occupied. A large sense is 
of course to be given to the term moral. 
Whatever bears upon the question, “ how 
to live,” comes under it. 


Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou 


iv’st, 
Live well; how long or short, permit to 
heaven. 


In those fine lines, Milton utters, as every 
one at once perceives, a moral idea. Yes, 
but so too, when Keats consoles the for- 
ward-bending lover on the Grecian urn, 
the lover arrested and presented in immor- 
tal relief by the sculptor’s hand before he 
can kiss, with the line, — 


Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair — 


he utters a moral idea. When Shakspeare 
says that “we are such stuff as dreams 
are made of, and our little life is rounded 
with a sleep,” he utters a moral idea. 
Voltaire was right in thinking that the 
energetic and profound treatment of moral 
ideas, in this large sense, is what distin- 
guishes the English poetry. He sincerely 
meant praise, not dispraise or hint of lim- 
itation; and they err who suppose that 
poetic limitation is a necessary conse- 
quence of the fact, the fact being granted 
as Voltaire states it. If what distinguishes 
the greatest poets is their powerful and 
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profound application of ideas to life, which 
surely no good critic will deny, then to 
prefix to the word ideas here the term 
moral makes hardly any difference, be- 
cause human life itself is in so preponder- 
ating a degree moral. 

It is important, therefore, to hold fast to 
this: that poetry is at bottom a criticism 
of life; that the greatness of a poet lies 
in his powerful and beautiful application 
of ideas to life —to the question, How to 
live. Morals are often treated in a narrow 
and false fashion, they are bound up with 
systems of thought and belief which have 
had their day, they are fallen into the hands 
of pedants and professional dealers, they 
grow tiresome to some of us. We find 
attraction, at times, even in a poetry of re- 
volt against them ; in a poetry which might 
take for its motto Omar Kheyam’s words: 
“Let us make upin the tavern for the time 
which we have wasted in the mosque.” 
Or we find attractions in a poetry indiffer- 
ent to them, in a poetry where the contents 
may be what they will, but where the form 
is studied and exquisite. We delude our- 
selves in either case; and the best cure 
for our delusion is to let our minds rest 
upon that great and inexhaustible word 
Zife, until we learn to enter into its mean- 
ing. A poetry of revolt against moral 
ideas is a poetry of revolt against //f¢; a 
poetry of indifference towards moral ideas 
is a poetry of indifference towards /ifz. 

Epictetus had a happy figure for things 
like the play of the senses, or literary 
form and finish, or argumentative ingenu- 
ity, in comparison with “the best and mas- 
ter thing” for us, as he called it, the 
concern how to live. Some people were 
afraid of them, he said, or they disliked 
and undervalued them. Such people were 
wrong; they were unthankful or cowardly. 
But the things might also be over-prized, 
and treated as final when they are not. 
They bear to life the relation which inns 
bear tohome. “As if a man, journeying 
home, and finding a nice inn on the road, 
and liking it, were to stay forever at the 
inn! Man, thou hast forgotten thine ob- 
ject; thy journey was not /o this, but 
through this. ‘But this inn is taking.’ 
And how many other inns, too, are taking, 
and how many fields and meadows ! but as 
places of passage merely. You have an 
object, which is this: to get home, to do 
your duty to your family, friends, and 
fellow-countrymen, to attain inward free- 
dom, serenity, happiness, contentment. 
Style takes your fancy, arguing takes your 
fancy, and you forget your home and want 
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to make your abode with them and to stay 
with them, on the plea that they are taking. 
Who denies that they are taking? but as 
places of passage, as inns. And when I 
say this, you suppose me to be attacking the 
care for style, the care forargument. I am 
not; I attack the resting in them, the not 
looking to the end which is beyond them.” 

Now, when we come across a poet like 
Théophile Gautier, we have a poet who 
has taken up his abode at an inn, and 
never got further. There may be induce- 
ments to this or that one of us, at this or 
that moment, to find delight in him, to 
cleave to him; but, after all, we do not 
change the truth about him — we only stay 
ourselves in his inn along with him. And 
when we come across a poet like Words- 
worth, who sings 


Of truth, of grandeur, beauty, love and hope, 
And melancholy fear subdued by faith, 

Of blessed consolations in distress, 

Of moral strength and intellectual power, 

Of joy in widest commonalty spread, 


then we have a poet intent on “the best 
and master thing,” and who prosecutes his 
journey home. We say, for brevity’s sake, 
that he deals with /fe, because he deals 
with that in which life really consists. 
This is what Voltaire means to praise in 
the English poets — this dealing with what 
is really life. But always it is the mark of 
the greatest poets that they deal with it; 
and to say that the English poets are 
remarkable for dealing with it, is only 
another way of saying what is true, that in 
poetry the English genius has especially 
shown its power. 

Wordsworth deals with it, and his great- 
ness lies in his dealing with it so pow- 
erfully. I have named a number of 
celebrated poets above all of whom he, in 
my opinion, deserves to be placed. He is 
to be placed above poets like Voltaire, 
Dryden, Pope, Lessing, Schiller, because 
these famous personages, with a thousand 
gifts and merits, never, or scarcely ever, 
attain the distinctive accent and utterance 
of the high and genuine poets — 


Quique pii vates et Phoebo digna locuti, 


at all. Burns, Keats, Heine, not to speak 
of others in our list, have this accent — 
who can doubt it? And at the same time 
they have treasures of humor, felicity, 

sion, for which in Wordsworth we shall 
ook in vain. Where, then, is Words- 


worth’s superiority? It is here: he deals 
with more of /ife than they do; he deals 
with /ife as a whole, more powerfully. 
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No Wordsworthian will doubt this. Nay 
the fervent Wordsworthian will add, as 
Mr. Leslie Stephen does, that Words- 
worth’s poetry is precious because his phil- 
— is sound ; that his “ ethical system 
is as distinctive and capable of exposition 
as Bishop Butler’s;” that his poetry is 
informed by ideas which “ fall spontane- 
ously into a scientific system of thought.” 
But we must be on our guard against the 
Wordsworthians, if we want to secure for 
Wordsworth his due rank as a poet. The 
Wordsworthians are apt to praise him for 
the wrong things, and to lay far too much 
stress upon what they call his philosophy. 
His poetry is the reality, his philosophy 
the illusion. Perhaps we shall one day 
learn to make this proposition more gen- 
eral, and to say: Poetry is the reality, 
philosophy the illusion. But in Words- 
worth’s case, at any rate, we cannot do him 
justice until we dismiss his philosophy. 

“The Excursion” abounds with philos- 
ophy, and therefore “ The Excursion ” is to 
the Wordsworthian what it never can be to 
the disinterested lover of poetry —a satis- 
factory work. “ Duty exists,” says Words- 
worth, in “ The Excursion;” and then he 
proceeds thus ; — 


Immutably survive, 
For our support, the measures and the forms, 
Which an abstract intelligence supplies, 
Whose kingdom is, where time and space are 
not. 


And the Wordsworthian is delighted, and 
thinks that here is a sweet union of phil- 
osophy and poetry. But the disinterested 
lover of poetry will feel that the lines carry 
us really not a step further than the prop- 
osition which they would interpret; that 
they are a tissue of elevated but abstract 
verbiage, alien to the very nature of po- 
etry. 

Or let us come direct to the centre of 
the philosophy, as “an ethical system as 
distinctive and capable of systematical ex- 
position as Bishop Butler’s ; ” — 


One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists, one only ; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power ; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good. 


That is doctrine such as we hear in church, 
too, religious and philosophic doctrine ; 
and the Wordsworthian loves passages of 
such doctrine, and brings them forward in 
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proof of his poet’s excellence. But how- 
ever true the doctrine may be, it has, as 
here presented, none of the characters of 
poetic truth, the kind of truth which we 
require from a poet, and in which Words- 
worth is really strong. 

Even the “intimations ” of the famous 
“ Ode,” those cornerstones of the supposed 
philosophic system of Wordsworth — the 
idea of the high instincts and affections 
coming out in childhood, testifying of a 
divine home recently left, and fading away 
as our life proceeds —this idea, of unde- 
niable beauty as a play of fancy, has itself 
not the character of poetic truth of the best 
kind; it has noreal solidity. The instinct 
of delight in nature and her beauty had no 
doubt extraordinary strength in Words- 
worth himself as a child. But to say that 
universally this instinct is mighty in child- 
hood, and tends to die away afterwards, is 
to say what is extremely doubtful. In 
many people, perhaps with the majority of 
educated persons, the love of nature is 
nearly imperceptible at ten years old, but 
strong and operative at thirty. In general 
we may say of these high instincts of early 
childhood, the base of the alleged syste- 
matic philosophy of Wordsworth, what 
Thucydides says of the early achievements 
of the Greek race: “It is impossible to 
speak with certainty of what is so remote ; 
but from all that we can really investigate, 
I should say that they were no very great 
things.” 

Finally the “scientific system of 
thought ” in Wordsworth gives us at last 
such poetry as this, which the devout 
Wordsworthian accepts : — 


O for the coming of that glorious time 

When, prizing knowledge as her noblest 
wealth 

And best protection, this Imperial Realm, 

While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 

An obligation, on her part, to éeach 

Them who are born to serve her and obey ; 

Binding herself by statute to secure 

For all the children whom her soil maintains 

The rudiments of letters, and inform 

The mind with moral and religious truth. 


Wordsworth calls Voltaire dull, and surely 
the production of these un-Voltairian lines 
must have been imposed on him as a judg- 
ment! One can hear them being quoted 
at a Social Science Congress ; one can call 
up the whole scene. A great room in one 
of our dismal provincial towns; dusty air 
and jaded afternoon daylight ; benches full 
of men with bald heads and women in spec- 
tacles; an orator lifting up his face from a 
manuscript written within and without, to 





declaim these lines of Wordsworth ; and in 
the soul of any poor child of nature who 
may have wandered in thither, an unutter- 
able sense of lamentation, and mourning, 
and woe ! 

“But turn we,” as Wordsworth says, 
“from these bold, bad men,” the haunters 
of Social Science Congresses. And let us 
be on our guard, too, against the exhibit- 
ors and extollers of a “ scientific system of 
thought” in Wordsworth’s poetry. The 
poetry will never be seen aright while they 
thus exhibitit. The cause of its greatness 
is simple and may be told quite simply. It 
is great because of the extraordinary power 
with which Wordsworth feels the joy 
offered to us in nature, the joy offered to 
us in the simple elementary affections and 
duties ; and because of the extraordinary 
power with which, in case after case, he 
shows us this joy, and renders it so as to 
make us share it. 

The source of joy from which he thus 
draws is the truest and most unfailing 
source of joy accessible toman. It is also 
accessible universally. Wordsworth brings 
us word, therefore, according to his own 
strong and characteristic line, he brings 
us word 


Of joy in widest commonalty spread. 


Here is an immense advantage for a poet. 
Wordsworth tells of what all seek, and tells 
of it at its truest and best source, and yet 
a source where all may go and d:aw for it. 

Nevertheless we are not to suppose that 
everything is precious which Wordsworth, 
standing even at this perennial and beauti- 
ful source, may give us. Wordsworthians 
are apt to talk as if it must be. They will 
speak with the same reverence of “ The 
Sailor’s Mother,” for example, as of “ Lucy 
Gray.” They do their master harm by 
such lack of discrimination. “ Lucy Gray” 
is a beautiful success; “The Sailor’s 
Mother ” is a failure. To give aright what 
he wishes to give, to interpret and render 
successfully, is not always within Words- 
worth’s own command. It is within no 
poet’s command; here is the part of the 
muse, the inspiration, the God, the “not 
ourselves.” In Wordsworth’s case, the 
accident, for so it may almost be called, of 
inspiration, is of peculiar importance. No 
poet, perhaps is so evidently filled with a 
new and sacred energy when the inspira- 
tion is upon him; no poet, when it fails 
him, is so left “weak as is a breaking 
wave.” I remember hearing him say that 
“ Goethe’s poetry was not inevitable 
enough.” The remark is striking and 
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true; no line in Goethe, as Goethe said 
himself, but its maker knew well how it 
came there. Wordsworth is_ right, 
Goethe’s poetry is not inevitable ; not in- 
evitable enough. But Wordsworth’s po- 
etry, when he is at his best, is inevitable, 
as inevitable as Nature herself. It might 
seem that Nature not only gave him the 
matter for his poem but wrote his poem 
for him. He has no style. He was too 
conversant with Milton not to catch at 
times his master’s manner, and he has 
fine Miltonic lines; but he has no assured 
poetic style of his own, like Milton. 
When he seeks to have a style he falls 
into ponderosity and pomposity. In “The 
Excursion” we have his style, as an 
artistic product of his own creation; and 
although Jeffrey completely failed to recog- 
nize Wordsworth’s real greatness, he was 
yet not wrong in saying of “ The Excur- 
sion,” as a work of poetic style: “ This 
will never do.” And yet magical as is 
that power, which Wordsworth has not, of 
assured and possessed poetic style, he has 
something which is an equivalent for it. 
Every one who has any sense for these 
things feels the subtle turn, the heighten- 
ing, which is given to a poet’s verse by his 
genius for style. We can feel it in the 


After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well ~ 
of Shakespeare ; in the 


, Though fall’n on evil days, 
On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues — 


of Milton. It is the incomparable charm 
of Milton’s power of poetic style which 
gives such worth to “ Paradise Regained,” 
and makes a great poem of a work in 
which Milton’s imagination does not soar 
high. Wordsworth has in constant pos- 
session, and at command, no style of this 
kind ; but he had too poetic a nature, and 
had read the great poets too well, not to 
catch as I have already remarked, some- 
thing of it occasionally. We find it not 
only in his Miltonic lines; we find it in 
such a phrase as this, where the manner 
is his own, not Milton’s — 


. . » the fierce confederate storm 
Of sorrow barricadoed evermore 
Within the walls of cities — 


although even here, perhaps, the power of 
style, which is undeniable, is more prop- 
erly that of eloquent prose than the subtle 
heightening and change wrought by genu- 
ine poetic style. It is style, again, and the 
elevation given by style, which chiefly 
makes the effectiveness of “ Laodameia.” 





Still the right sort of verse to choose from 
Wordsworth, if we are to seize his true 
and most characteristic form of expres- 
sion, is a line like this: — 


And never lifted up a single stone. 


There is nothing subtle in it, no heighten- 
ing, no study of poetic style, strictly so 
called, at all; yet it is expression of the 
highest and most truly expressive kind. 

Wordsworth owed much to Burns, and 
a style of perfect plainness, relying for 
effect solely on the weight and force of 
that which with entire fidelity it utters, 
Burns could show him. 


The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame ; 

But thoughtless follies laid him low 
And stain’d his name. 


Every one will be conscious of a likeness 

here to Wordsworth; and if Wordsworth 

did great things with this nobly plain man- 

ner, we must remember, what indeed he 

himself would always have been forward 

S acknowledge, that Burns used it before 
im. 

Still Wordsworth’s use of it has some- 
thing unique and unmatchable. Nature 
herself seems, I say, to take the pen out 
of his hand, and to write for him with her 
own bare, sheer, penetrating power. This 
arises from two causes: from the pro- 
found sincereness with which Wordsworth 
feels his subject, and also from the pro- 
foundly sincere and natural character of 
his subject itself. He can and will treat 
such a subject with nothing but the most 
plain, first-hand, almost austere natural- 
ness. His expression may often be called 
bald, as, for instance, in the poem of 
“Resolution and Independence ;” but it 
is bald as the bare mountain-tops are 
bald, with a baldness which is full of gran- 
deur. 

Wherever we meet with the successful 
balance, in Wordsworth, of profound truth 
of subject with profound truth of execu- 
tion, he is unique. His best poems are 
those which most perfectly exhibit this 
balance. I have a warm admiration for 
“ Laodameia ” and for the great “Ode;” 
but if I am to tell the very truth, I find 
“ Laodameia” not wholly free from some- 
thing artificial, and the great “Ode” not 
wholly free from something declamatory. 
If I had to pick out the kind of poems 
which most perfectly show Wordsworth’s 
unique power, I should rather choose 
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poems such as “ Michael,” “The Foun- 
tain.” “The Highland Reaper.” And 
poems with the peculiar and unique beauty 
which distinguishes these he produced in 
considerable number; besides very we | 
other poems of which the worth, althoug 
not so rare as the worth of these, is still 
exceedingly high. 

On the whole, then, as I said at the be- 

inning, not only is Wordsworth eminent 
a of the goodness of his best work, 
but he is eminent, also, because of the 
great body of good work which he has 
left to us. With the ancients I will not 
compare him. In many respects the 
ancients are far above us, and yet there 
is something that we demand which they 
can never give. Leaving the ancients, let 
us come to the poets and poetry of Chris- 
tendom, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, even 
Goethe, are altogether larger and more 
splendid luminaries in the poetical heaven 
than Wordsworth. But I know not where 
else, among the moderns, we are to find 
his superiors. 

I have spoken lightly of Wordsworth- 
jans; and if we are to get Wordsworth 
recognized by the public and by the world, 
we must recommend him not in the spirit 
of a clique, but in the spirit of disinter- 
ested lovers of poetry. But I am a Words- 
worthian myself. I can read with pleasure 
“ Peter Bell,” and the whole series of 
*% Ecclesiastical Sonnets,” and the ad- 
dress to Mr. Wilkinson’s spade, and even 
the “ Thanksgiving Ode” — everything of 
Wordsworth, I think, except “ Vaudracour 
and Julia.” It is not for nothing that one 
has been brought up in the veneration of 
a man so truly worthy of it; that one has 
seen him and heard him, lived in his neigh- 
borhood and been familiar with his coun- 
try. No Wordsworthian has a tenderer 
affection for this pure and sage master 
than I, or is less really offended by his 
defects. But Wordsworth is something 
more than the pure and sage master of a 
small band of devoted followers, and we 
ought not to rest satisfied until he is seen 
to be what he is. He is one of the very 
chief glories of English poetry; and by 
nothing is England so glorious as by her 
poetry. Let us lay aside every weight 
which hinders our getting him recognized 
as this, and let our one study be to bring 
to pass, as widely as possible and as truly 
as possible, his own word concerning his 
— “They will co-operate with the 

enign tendencies in human nature and 

society, and will, in their degree, be effica- 
cious in making men wiser, better, and 
happier.” MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


RETRIBUTION FALLS ON ANOTHER OF- 
FENDER. 


THE minister never once reproached his 
wife with what had been her doing in the 
calamity which had come upon the family, 
unless, indeed, his silence, with his uncon- 
trollable humiliation and grief, formed the 
most ee reproach he could have 
addressed to her. He had been even more 
tenderly considerate of her than before, in 
her share of their affliction, which was cer- 
tainly heaping coals of fire on her head. 
And if the minister refrained from recrim- 
ination, Unah, carrying her own sense of 
ignorance and rashness with the fatal 
wrong done to her in her bleeding heart, 
never dreamt of blaming her mother. She 
had come back on Donald Drumchatt’s 
death to the manse, though her late hus- 
band’s heir made her welcome to stay on 
in the mansion-house, which he did not 
intend — could not, indeed, bring himself 
to:occupy as a dwelling-place. Decay and 
premature death seemed in the very walls, 
and the moaning of the wind in the chim- 
neys assumed a human voice. It was 
unlikely that poor Donald’s additions and 
improvements would ever be finished, 
rather they would be let fall down, the sad- 
dest of all ruins — not those of homes that 
have been lived in, and where men and 
women have had their day, with its full 
tale of joys and sorrows, but the relics of 
shattered expectations which never knew 
fulfilment. 

Unah had not been three months absent 
from the manse. The late, chill spring of 
the north greeted her where every former 
spring had found her, waking up in the 
little room which she had thought to quit 
for _ and all on her re still 
reading the grey face of Ben Voil, and 
seeing the evening star glitter on the brow 
of the Tuaidh. There was little outward 
difference in her lot, save what was implied 
in her widow’s dress, her matronly title, 
and the jointure thenceforth secured to 
her from the estate of Drumchatt, though 
Donald Drumchatt lay in his grave, and 
Frank Tempest was enduring a living 
death. There were people not specially 
unfriendly — Jenny Reach was among 
them — who held not only that everything 
would soon be as it had been with the 
minister’s daughter, but that she had 
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clearly gained by the terrible drama in 
which she had borne her part. But down 
in the depths of Unah’s heart there was an 
undying and incorruptible witness to a 
tragedy which would have no end for her: 
“she had lived and she had loved,” and 
her destiny was fulfilled; nevertheless, she 
was free from bearing a grudge against 
her mother. Her intelligence might have 
condemned Mrs. Macdonald; but what 
was Unah that she should sit in judgment 
on another, and that other her own mother 
—a mother who had excelled in devotion 
to her children? Unah, in her great sor- 
rows, had yet this happiness, that she was 
still and always her mother’s loving, duti- 
ful daughter. 

If neither Unah nor the minister called 
Mrs. Macdonald to account, nor once 
turned upon her with the bitter accusation 
that she had betrayed herself and them, 
who else could take it upon them to be her 
censor? Was she not safe from the light- 
est shade of obloquy? Might she not 
return to her old pre-eminence in righteous- 
ness and piety, and resume her religious 
exercises on her own account, and her 
ceaseless ministrations to the spiritual 
wants of her neighbors? 

Mrs. Macdonald sought to do so, and 
struggled desperately for a time against 
the still, small voige, which told her that 
instead of missing the accuser, he was 
where she could never miss him, never get 
rid of hifn, or silence him to purpose any 
more. Her mortal enemy (or was he her 
best friend in a dark disguise which she 
could not penetrate?) was within her, in 
the heart of her heart and the soul of her 
soul, a part of her very self, crying out day 
and night against her, mocking and taunt- 
ing her, and holding her up to her own 
condemnation; speaking all the more 
loudly and irresistibly, because outward 
voices with the right to speak forbore and 
spared her, and the inner conflict was so 
much worse, and became so intolerably 
hard, that it would have been a positive 
relief if her husband and child had called 
her names, and morally lifted up stones to 
stone her. 

The battle lasted till the bodily pres- 
ence of the combatant became changed, as 
no former energy of action and unstinted 
fatigue, which were not even now relaxed, 
had been able to alter it. Mrs. Macdon- 
ald aged unspeakably within these few 
months. Her figure bent as under a bur- 
den; her face sharpened as if the hand of 
death were chiselling her features into the 
last meagre mask they would present when 
the spirit had fled. People said how much 





she had taken to heart her son-in-law’s 
death, Unah’s connection with the event, 
and her having been called upon to give 
evidence at Mr. Tempest’s trial. 

Mr. Macdonald looked anxiously at his 
wife, questioned her about her health, en- 
treated her to have medical advice. But 
she persisted in saying she was perfectly 
well, and could afford no work for a doc- 
tor — doubtless holding with a great au- 
thority that no leech, ancient or modern, is 
sufficient to minister to a mind diseased. 
She went about as usual, and she was 
never absent from public preaching and 
prayers, till one spring Sunday, when the 
birch-trees were beginning to shake loose 
their green tresses and to breathe balm, 
and the call of the cuckoo was sounding 
ong | in the pass, the worshippers in 
the little kirk of Fearnavoil were startled 
by a stifled cry, followed by the falling for- 
ward against the book-board of a figure in 
the manse pew. 

There was no want of assistance from 
strong arms and commiserating hearts to 
support the sick woman out of church, 
though there was an objection made to 
Mr. Macdonald’s bringing public worship 
to an immediate close for the day. God’s 
service in united praise and prayer, and 
the sermon, which the congregation had a 
right to expect, came before all; and if 
the matter had rested with her who was the 
cause of the interruption, she would not 
have let private feeling interfere with pub- 
lic duty. 

Mrs. Macdonald never entered the 
church again, though she walked abroad a 
little longer. 

“T cannot,” she said in explanation to 
her husband, “ because of a face that is 
always Icoking into mine. It is not poor 
Donald’s face, which I saw last, with all 
the weariness and pain gone out of it, when 
his head was laid in his coffin; it is that 
other face which I took such a liking for, 
when it was without a cloud— and now 
the bold, blithe, blue eyes are forever cast 
down on the floor, or raised hopelessly to 
the high, barred window of a gaol cell. 
And I cannot bear it, Farquhar; especially 
I cannot sit with it before me in God’s 
house. Can you not do something for me 
and get that face to leave me? I suppose 
it is, as scientific men would say, printed 
on the retina of my eye: but surely the 
impression might be effaced or super- 
seded.” 

She was talking nonsense; it was as if a 
chord long strained had suddenly snapped, 
and the flood-gates which had been kept 
tightly closed were all at once thrown open. 
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But at first there was no peculiar novelty 
in the revelation. It began by taking the 
tone of the woman’s temperament and 
race. 

Mrs. Macdonald, with the impulsive 
passion and the ne vein of egotism 
which belonged to her, from that moment 
made no secret to all who were around her 
that she had been what she called a griev- 
ous backslider. She poured out her con- 
fessions of sin and wretchedness to any 
one who would listen. She spoke, in gen- 
eral terms certainly, of base ambition and 
grovelling worldliness; for that delicacy 
of good breeding which maintains a decent 
reserve on personal and family matters 
was ingrained in the gentlewoman. But 
‘she took care there should be no mistake 
in the grand facts that she had dishonored 
her profession by a gross lapse into the 
unregenerate woman, and had thus im- 
perilled her soul’s refuge, so that she was 
threatened with its being cast adrift shel- 
terless into the howling tempest of that 
spiritual wilderness which awaited the 
reprobate. She descended voluntarily to 
lower depths of humiliation than she had 
ever climbed to heights of exaltation ; no 
sin had been like her sin, and she had a 
warning to utter to the whole world. 

Unah stood aghast at the reversal of 
their natural positions —that the mother 
should thus abase herself in the child’s 
sight, and should seek help where she 
might have been expected to give it. 

The minister was abashed and distressed 
beyond measure before his wife in the 
charactcr of an inconsolable penitent. It 
was not by any means that he did not be- 
lieve in repentance, but in his meek and 
manly Christianity, no less than in his 
sound Protestantism, confession of sin, 
save in the form of reparation, ought to be 
made to God, not to man. What was he, 
or any fellow-sinner—priest or layman, 
that his wife, or any other human itn 
should lay herself in the dust at his feet? 
He declined the unwarrantable responsi- 
bility, and felt aggrieved by the process. 
Nay, what was his poor Marjory, much as 
he had prized her, that she should call 
everybody from their proper business to be 
electrified and edified by her fall? Was 
not this only another subtle phase of human 
weakness in its pride and vanity? 

But when Mrs. Macdonald’s spiritual 
experience, under what was regarded as 
the hiding of her Master’s face, got noised 
abroad, it excited strong sympathy not un- 
mixed with admiration on the part of such 
professors as Malise Gow. “The mistress 
she is in the furnace; such as she geta 
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double portion of the refiner’s fire. The 
Lord he is dealing with her,” said Malise 
in awed accents to Jenny Reach. 

“Ts the Lord not always dealing with 
his creatures?” protested Jenny; “and 
the mistress will be either sinning or re- 
penting with a high hand. It is my belief 
that the head and front of this tirryvee is, 
that since she has failed to be the whitest 
of saints, she is bound to be the blackest 
of sinners. Is that a needful stage in the 
degree of saintship? I have read some- 
thing like it in good books —and whiles 
I’ve thought —but I will be a worldly 
woman, it was very like a lad’s sowing his 
wild oats that he might be a better man for- 
ever afterwards. Is that your experience 
of such a crop, Malise Gow?” 

But even Jenny, in her hardened incre- 
dulity and the levelling tendencies of her 
deadly matter-of-factness, was forced to 
see that there was something more than 
she fathomed or than her philosophy 
dreamt of, in the life, and the actors in the 
life, now swelling and surging around her. 
There was something the materialist could 
not make out in the very quietness of sub- 
mission, and its unconscious dignity —so 
far from defiance or want of feeling, with 
which the minister bore the troubles he 
could neither prevent nor turn aside. 
There was the same puzzle—and Jenny 
abominated puzzles —in what was not so 
much the reverse of resignation, as the 
reverse of shallowness and _fickleness 
looking out of the depths of Unah’s eyes 
and speaking out of the vibrations of her 
voice. Jenny said it was like “ threeping” 
down her throat that the lassie, who was 
naturally patient and silent like her father, 
and had made no loud outcry in the crisis 
of her anguish, was set apart from this 
time, and would never, so long as sun and 
moon shone for her, be like other lassies. 
She would not be able to begin a new story 
for herself, and bring it to a prosperous 
termination — regardless of the disastrous 
end of the former story. And what for 
should the lassie Unah not forget? What 
better would the lad in the “ mools,” or the 
other lad lodged in Millbank or Pentonville, 
be for her faithfully remembering? A 
long memory was not a gift to be desired 
or cherished in such circumstances. Was 
it not common sense and plainly for the 
best that Unah should resolutely turn her 
back on scenes and persons she had done 
with in this life, and the recalling of which 
could only cause her grief and pain? 

Unah Macdonald was not going to kill 
herself in her despair, like some “ heathen 
quean ;” she was not going to pine away 
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and die, like the heroine of “a fond fule 
sang.” She was too godly and virtuous, 
both by nature, up-bringing, and grace, for 
such catastrophes. She recognized, if 
any woman did, that life had a thousand 
pa & upon her besides the one sweet call 
of love and mating, and many of these 
summonses to serve her Master and her 
brethren sounded to her with the trumpet 
voice of command, while the other had 
only come to her with tender solicitation. 
So what was there to hinder Unah Mac- 
donald from throwing off the shadow of 
her trouble? Nothing, to Jenny Reach’s 
half-affronted, half-angry conception ; noth- 
ing truly, save that in doing so Unah would 
forfeit the use and gain of her loss; she 
would wantonly and profanely falsify and 
degrade her higher nature in rejecting such 
acquisitions of strength, and growth in 
wisdom, goodness, and all perfection as 
are only possible through suffering and the 
acceptance of suffering in a divine fellow- 
ship. 

Mrs. Macdonald in her turn passed away 
beyond Jenny’s comprehension, to the in- 
tense mortification of that shrewd and in- 
terested spectatress. As the fever of 
mind and body continued to rage and to 
waste the offender, it wasted, among other 
materials, all the lower and earthlier ele- 
ments of what had been true and noble in 
her religion ; for in religion, as in nature, 
only the better part survives : 


Only the sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives, 


Gradually Mrs. Macdonald ceased to 
harangue + attendants and testify to 
them, pointing the moral by her own supe- 
rior transgressions. The eloquent tongue 
which had babbled so freely of her sin and 
its finding her out, grew still. But the 
stillness was far from owing its origin to 
her being reconciled to herself. It arose 
from a sadness beyond expression, which 
had descended on her spirit. 

Jenny, who loved her mistress in her 
own way—nay, perhaps in the peculiar 
idiosyncrasy of the woman, loved her all 
the better because Jenny, as she believed, 
saw through Mrs. Macdonald, and could 
reckon all the spots and flaws in her com- 
position — was startled and disturbed by 
this mute misery. She tried her hand at 
dispersing it. She used the freedom of 


speech, granted to her long and intimate 
connection with the family, to remonstrate 
boldly and allude pretty plainly to the 
source of the wound which she would fain 
have probed as a sure means to its speedy 
cure. 
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“ What for should the like of you not 
have thought of taking Miss Unah — that 
is, Mrs. Macdonald, Drumchatt — into the 
best society of the country-side last sum- 
mer, and bettering her prospects if that 
were possible, supposing that is what preys 
on your mind and keeps you from getting 
well and strong again? It was no more 
than what might have been looked for, 
from a lady like you. My Lady Moydart 
will do no less by her dochter. I trow if 
every mother were to be pulled up and 
made to answer for seeking the promotion 
of her bairn, there would be few even 
among the godliest who should escape. It 
is you, Mrs. Macdonald, who have often 
told me we are not to look for perfection 
here. Moreover — 


The best-laid plans o’ men and mice 
Gang aft a-gley, 


which is the lot of humanity, and so com- 
mon that it has passed into a proverb and 
into two lines of Robbie Burns’. So why 
should we hang our heads because we 
have dreed the ordinary weird? Rise up 
and mend, mem, and do what will better 
become you — pluck up a spirit and ‘ bring 
a stout heart toa stey brae,’ which is an- 
other proverb, and if it is not among the 
proverbs of King Solomon it deserves to 
be. Look out for another gudeman tocom- 
fort Miss Unah.” 

Mrs. Macdonald did not rebuke Jenny 
for her forwardness and irreverence, or say 
one of the words with which she would 
formerly have sought to silence the wom- 
an. She only turned and looked at her 
with such: speechless upbraiding in her 
glowing, dark eyes, that Jenny, who had 
stood her ground under many a sharp rep- 
rimand, literally rose and fled from the 
response she had provoked. 

It was only to the minister’s stricken 
ear, and generally in the silence and se- 
crecy of the night, that Mrs. Macdonald 
murmured her last plaint, in which the 
phrases were not so high-sounding, and 
there was less of convenient generalization 
than of painful precision. 

Long ago Unah had told her mother 
with shy pleasure— though the girl had 
received the comparison when it was made 
to her in an awkward silence — the verse 
of the psalm which foolish young Frank 
Tempest had — on scanty enough premises 
where he was concerned —applied to her 
father. This verse was often on Mrs. 
Macdonald’s lips during these haunted 
night watches. 

‘“‘ His hands are clean,” she would say, 
half in mournful monologue, half in rueful 
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admission. “My hands are not clean. 
His heart is pure. My heart is not single, 
and I have sought to do what no man can 
do — what he is forbidden to attempt — 1 
have tried to serve two masters. 


And unto vanity 
He hath not lifted up his soul, 
Nor sworn deceitfully. 


I lifted up my soul to vanity, and the natu- 
ral end came. I swore deceitfully. In 
place of keeping unto the Lord my oath I 
broke it in letter and spirit. (And it is be- 
tween you and me, Farquhar, that there is 
this great gulf fixed!) I was at the bottom 
of all the folly and madness which cost 
Donald his life,and Frank Tempest — not 
his liberty alone, but name and fame, and 
peace of mind, and which has left Unah 
broken-hearted. Think of that! my own 
child, my only daughter whom I prized so 
highly. I have broken her heart and 
spoiled her whole life, and then ask 
whether my punishment is not greater than 
I can bear.” 

Then she would quote a parallel passage 
of Scripture and comment on it. “‘ Do 
justly and love mercy, and walk humbly 
with the Lord your God,’ that was the 
early summing up of the faith, and I did 
not comply with a single obligation. I did 
not act with even-handed justice to trades- 
men or servants or neighbors. I always 
craved and exacted my own advantage in 
bargains, fees, and favors. 

“There was old Ranald Glencorse — 
one of your own people, Farquhar — from 
whose wife I used to buy butter and cheese, 
and I always beat her down to the lowest 
price, though I knew they had difficulty in 
paying their rent. When he was dying, 
after they were turned out of the farm and 
his heart was broken—he had been a 
sturdy, independent old man, but it came 
to that — he refused to have you sent for, 
though in the old days he had never missed 
a sacrament season or been absent from 
church in the wildest weather. He said, 
at last he knew us; we did not practice 
what we preached; we were proud, hard- 
hearted gentlefolks like the rest. 

“ And there was Katie Avielynn, who 
was our table-maid once. She was only a 
thoughtless girl then, and she was so fond 
of her young mistress that Unah could 
turn the girl round her finger. Katie de- 
served a rise of wages, and she needed it, 
because she had to help to keep her bed-rid- 
den mother. But I would not give it to her. 
And she went down to Kinghope and got 
into bad company and intotrouble. Then 
she could not go home with her additional 
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burden. You know the dismal end, Far- 
quhar, how one grey October morning her 
body, with her drowned baby in her arms, 
was drawn out of the swollen Fearn. 

“I did not love mercy but sacrifice. I 
was fain to break the bruised reed and 
quench the smoking flax. And when my 
own day of trouble is come, where shall I 
turn? So far from walking humbly and 
counting others better than myself — ex- 
cept in empty words, in the presence of 
my God, I stalked in arrogance like the 
Pharisee, and thought to make up for it by 
alternating the presumption with as osten- 
tatious a prostration. I have not so much 
let go my title to the kingdom of heaven, 
as I have never taken hold of it. It has 
all been a mistake — a mistake.” 

“ No, not all, Marjory: and I, too, have 
been greatly to blame. I was careless and 
confident. It has been hard to rouse my 
sluggishness,” said the minister ruefully. 

She did not take in his contradiction so 
as to derive comfort from it— either then 
or on several future occasions when similar 
scenes were enacted. But at last there 
came a night when she looked full at him 
as he spoke, and her eye lit up in answer 
with a softer light than the fire of remorse 
in a conscience awakened terribly from its 
drugged sleep, and made straight from its 
manifold warpings. 

“Yes,” she said, “there is something 
in which I have not been mistaken. The 
mistake has been in me and my work — 
the stubble I built on the sure foundation. 
The stubble is destroyed, but the founda- 
tion remains unshaken, and will stand after 
heaven and earth have passed away. Let 
people sing praises that he cannot fail, but 
is equal not only to the wants of a thief, 
but to the harder requirements of a Phar- 
isee. It is fit that men, and you espe- 
cially, Farquhar, should thank God, while 
it becomes me to be dumb. Though I 
may get well, I must go with my hand on 
my mouth for all the days that are left to 
me. 

But she did not get well. The new 
growth of her nature was not put to the 
trial that might have been too much for it. 
She died—to the scandal, in different 
ways, of both Jenny Reach and Malise 
Gow. Yet surely, if there is joy among 
the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth, there must also be joy over the 
poor, passionate, erring saint, who is nev- 
ertheless permitted in the end to vindicate 
a hope that rests no longer in her own 
creed and profession. 

The minister and Unah mourned and 
missed the wife and mother long, in asim- 
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plicity and sincerity that saw in her only 
what had endured the scathing of the 
storm she had passed through —the gold 
that had always mingled with the dross. 

It has been said there is an aspect of 

every human face that is in fact its true 
aspect, which it might have had in happier 
circumstances, which in men and women 
who have come nearest to the Divine Man 
has actually appeared in their best mo- 
ments, and which, please God, may yet be 
worn by the most scarred and distorted 
faces. Itis the privilege of true love to 
see its object in this ideal light, and even 
when dark shadows have come between, 
to be able to look beyond the shadows, 
and to recognize that they are but inci- 
dental and transitory. Who shall say this 
is to see incorrectly? May it not be the 
preferable view which pierces the slough 
of error and failure, and arrives at the 
clear depths reflecting God’s light? Must 
we undervalue it in comparison with the 
cynical estimate of a Jenny Reach —to 
whom each sunbeam comes dim because 
of the dancing motes in itstrack? These 
motes are the first thing to catch the eye 
which has little liberality of vision in its 
keenness, and with regard to which it is 
the bane that it cannot give over the sorry 
task of counting the specks in the sun’s 
rays. 
The minister, in thinking of his wife, 
recalled the girl, who had been his first 
love, in her high aspirations. Unah, in 
remembering her mother, dwelt on the ten- 
der, motherly regard which had not been 
wont to fail her. Both saw a life that had 
been so far crowned with good —in the 
reverence it had cherished for the source 
of all good, and in the wealth of gifts and 
strength of nature which, under whatever 
error, had been freely spent on the poor 
and weak. To them, as to most reverent 
and tender souls, the miracle was wrought 
that they no longer saw the woman they 
had loved, and loved still, in her soiled 
earthly garments. She stood before them 
fairer than they had ever been privileged 
to behold her —ravishingly fair in the 
white raiment of the heavenly state. She 
had come out of her great tribulation by 
the might of a conqueror whom no foe 
could resist. 

The bereaved husband and daughter 
could forget the prostrate body and racked 
spirit they had looked upon in dismay and 
misery. The brief episode was effaced by 
the tide of the associations of a lifetime, 
bringing with it the reflection of her pres- 
ence full of its old, active humanity and 
unwearied ardor, until the absence of the 
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woman caused them to feel as if they had 
lost their capable right hand and the finer 
part of their brain. But there was sweet- 
est consolation and pensive pride in that 
sense of loss; for if man can say, — 


Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all, 


surely the most envenomed sting of loss 
to all nobler souls is to be conscious, under 
the solemn panoply of Jamentation, that 
there has been no real loss, only a more 
or less admitted and welcomed deliver- 
ance. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
FOOD AND FEEDING. 


BY SIR HENRY THOMPSON, 


THE remainder of the second portion of 
my subject — viz., the preparation of food, 
which ought to have been concluded in the 
first paper — must appear, although in very 
brief terms, at the commencement of this, 
After which I shall proceed to consider the 
chief object of the present article, viz., the 
combination and service of dishes to form 
a meal —especially in relation to dinners 
and their adjuncts. 

I think it may be said that soups, whether 
clear (that is, prepared from the juices of 
meat and vegetables only), or thick (that is, 
purées of animal or vegetable matters), are 
far too lightly esteemed by most classes in 
England, while they are almost unknown 
to the working-man. For the latter they 
might furnish an important, cheap, and 
savory dish; by the former they are too 
often regarded as the mere prelude to a 
meal, to be swallowed hastily, or disre- 
garded altogether as mostly unworthy of 
attention. The great variety of vegetable 
purées, which can be easily made and 
blended with light animal broths, admits 
of daily change in the matter of soup toa 
remarkable extent, and affords scope for 
taste in the selection and combination of 
flavors. The use of fresh vegetables in 
abundance — such as carrots, turnips, arti- 
chokes, celery, cabbage, sorrel, leeks, and 
onions — renders such soups wholesome 
and appetizing. The supply of garden 
produce ought in this country to be singu- 
larly plentiful; and, owing to the unri- 
valled means of transport, all common 
vegetables ought to be obtained fresh in 
every part of London. The contrary, 
however, is unhappily the fact. It is a 
matter of extreme regret that vegetables, 
dried and compressed after a modern 
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method, should be so much used as they 
are for soup, by hotel-keepers and other 
caterers for the public. Unquestionably 
useful as these dried products are on 
board ship and to travellers camping out, 
to employ them at home, when fresh can 
be had, is the result of sheer indolence or 
of gross ignorance. All the finest qualities 
of scent and flavor, with some of the fresh 
juices, are lost in the drying process; and 
the infusions of preserved vegetables no 
more resemble a freshly made odoriferous 
soup, than a cup of that thick, brown, odor- 
less, insipid mixture, consisting of some 
bottled “essence” dissolved in hot water, 
and now supplied as coffee at most railway 
stations and hotels in this country, resem- 
bles the recently-made infusion of the 
freshly-roasted berry. It says little for 
the taste of our countrymen that such im- 
perfect imitations are so generally tolerated 
without complaint. 

The value of the gridiron is, perhaps, 
nowhere better understood than in En- 
gland, especially in relation to chops, steak, 
and kidney. Still it is not quite so widely 
appreciated as it deserves to be in the 
preparation of many a small dish of fish, 
fowl, and meat, to say nothing of a grilled 
mushroom, either alone or as an accompa- 
niment to any of them. And it may be 
worth while, perhaps, remarking that the 
sauce par excellence for broils is mush- 
room ketchup; and the garnish cool lettuce, 
watercress, or endive. And this suggests 
a word or two on the important addition 
which may be made to most small dishes 
of animal food under the title of “ garnish.” 
Whether it be a small filet, braised or 
roasted, or a portion thereof broiled; a 
fricandeau, or the choice end of a neck of 
mutton made compact by shortening the 
bones ; or a small loin, or a dish of trimmed 
neck cutlets, or a choice portion of broiled 
rumpsteak ; a couple of sweetbreads, poul- 
try, pigeon, or what not—the garnish 
should be a matter of consideration. 
Whether the dish be carved on the family 
table, as it rarely fails to be when its head 
is interested in the cuisine, or whether it 
is handed in the presence of guests, the 
quality and the appearance of the dish 
greatly depend on the garnish. According 
to the meat may be added, with a view both 
to taste and appearance, some of the fol- 
lowing — purées of sorrel, spinach, and 
other greens, of turnips, and of potatoes 
plain, in shapes, or in croquettes; cut 
carrots, peas, beans, endive, sprouts, and 
other green vegetables; stewed onions, 
small or Spanish; cucumbers, tomatoes, 
macaroni in all forms; sometimes a few 
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sultanas boiled, mushrooms, olives, truffles. 
In the same way chestnuts are admirable, 
whole, boiled, or roasted, and as a purée 
freely served, especially in winter when 
vegetables are scarce ; serving also as farce 
for fowls and turkeys. While such vege- 
tables as green peas, French and young 
broad beans, celery and celeriac, asparagus, 
seakale, cauliflower, spinach, artichokes, 
vegetable marrows, etc., are worth procur- 
ing in their best and freshest condition, 
to prepare with especial care as separate 
dishes. 

It is doubtful whether fish is esteemed 
so highly as an aliment, as its nutritious 
qualities entitle it to be; while it offers 
great opportunity for agreeable variety in 
treatment. As a general observation, it 
may be said that in preparing it for table 
sufficient trouble is not taken to remove 
some portion of the bones; this can be 
advantageously done by a clever cook with- 
out disfiguring or injuring the fish. Sauces 
should be appropriately served: for ex- 
ample, the fat sauces, as hollandaise and 
other forms of melted butter, are an ap- 
propriate complement of hot boiled fish, 
while #ayonnaise is similarly related to 
cold. These and their variations, which 
are numerous, may also accompany both 
broiled and fried fish, but these are often 
more wholesome and agreeable when 
served with only a squeeze of lemon-juice, 
and a few grains of the zest, if approved, 
when a fresh green lemon is not to be had 
—and it rarely can be here. But the juice 
of the mushroom is preferred, and no doubt 
justly, by some. Endless variations and 
additions may be made according to taste 
on these principles. But there is another 
no less important principle, viz., that 
the fish itself often furnishes a sauce 
from its own juices, more appropriate 
than some of the complicated and not 
very digestible mixtures prepared by the 
cook. Thus “melted butter” — which 
is regarded as essentially an English 
sauce — when intended to accompany 
fish, should not be, as it almost inva- 
riably is, a carelessly-made compound of 
butter, flour, and water; but in place of 
the last-named ingredient there should be 
aconcentrated liquor made from the trim- 
mings of the fish itself, with the addition 
of a few drops of lemon juice, and strength- 
ened if necessary from other sources, as 
from shellfish of some kind. Thus an 
every-day sauce of wholesome and agree- 
able quality is easily made: it finds its 
highest expression in that admirable dish, 
the sole with sauce au vin blanc of the 
French, or, as associated with shellfish, in 
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the sole a la normande. Some fish fur- 
nish their own sauce in a still simpler 
manner, of which an illustration no less 
striking is at hand in the easiest, but best 
mode of cooking a red mullet, viz., baking 
jt, and securing the gravy of delicious 
flavor, which issues abundantly from the 
fish, chiefly from the liver, as its only 
sauce. 

Passing rapidly on without naming the 
ordinary and well-known service of cold 
meats, fresh and preserved, poultry and 
game, open or under paste in some form, 
to be found in profusion on table or side- 
board, and in which this country is unri- 
valled, a hint or two relating to some lighter 
cold entrées may be suggested. It is 
scarcely possible to treat these apart from 
the salad which, admirable by itself, also 
forms the natural garnish for cold dishes. 
A simple aspic jelly, little more than the 
consommeé of yesterday flavored with a little 
lemon-peel and tarragon vinegar, furnishes 
another form of garnish, ora basis for pre- 
senting choice morsels in tempting forms, 
such as poultry livers, ox-palates, que- 
nelles, filets of game, chicken, wild fowl, 
fish, prawns, etc., associated with a well- 
made salad. On this system an enter- 
prising cook can furnish many changes of 
light but excellent nutritious dishes. 

On salad so much has been written, that 
one might suppose, as of many other culi- 
nary productions, that to make a good one 
was the result of some difficult and compli- 
cated process, instead of being simple and 
easy toa degree. The materials must be 
secured fresh, are not to be too numerous 
and diverse, must be well cleansed and 
washed without handling, and all water re- 
moved as far as possible. It should be 
made by the hostess, or by some member 
of the family, immediately before the meal, 
and be kept cool until wanted. Very few 
servants can be trusted to execute the sim- 
ple details involved in cross-cutting the 
lettuce, endive, or what not, but two or 
three times in a roomy salad-bowl ; in plac- 
ing one saltspoonful of salt and half that 
quantity of pepper in a tablespoon, which 
is to be filled three times consecutively 
with the best fresh olive oil, stirring each 
briskly until the condiments have been 
thoroughly mixed, and at the same time 
distributed over the salad. This is next to 
be tossed well, but lightly, until every por- 
tion glistens, scattering meantime a little 
finely chopped fresh tarragon and chervil, 
with a few atoms of chives over the whole. 
Lastly, but only immediately before serv- 
ing, one small tablespoonful of mild 


French vinegar is to be sprinkled over all, 
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followed by another tossing of the salad.* 
The uncooked tomato, itself the prince of 
salads, may be sliced and similarly treated 
for separate service, or added to the former, 
equally for taste and appearance. Cold 
boiled asparagus served with a mayon- 
naise forms a dish, of its kind not to be 
surpassed, At present ranking, when the 
quality is fine, as an expensive luxury, 
there is no reason why, with the improved 
methods of cultivating this delicious and 
wholesome vegetable, it should not be pro- 
duced in great abundance, and for less than 
half its present price.t As tothe manifold 
green stuffs which, changing with the sea- 
son, may be presented as salad, their name 
is legion ; and their choice must be left to 
the eater’s judgment, fancy, and digestion, 
all of which vary greatly. 


The combination of dishes to form a 
meal now demands our consideration. 
The occupations of man in a civilized 
state, no Jess than the natural suggestions 
of his appetite, require stated and regular 
times for feeding. But the number of 
these set apart in the twenty-four hours 
differs considerably among different peo- 
ples and classes. Taking a general view 
of the subject, it may be said that there are 
three principal systems to which all varie- 
ties of habit may be reduced. From an 
English point of view, these may be re- 
garded as — 

} The Continental system of two meals 
a day. 

2. The system of provincial life (Great 
Britain), or four meals. 

3. The system of town life (ditto), or 
three meals. 

1. In the Continental system, the slight 
refreshment served in the early morning, in 
the form of coffee or chocolate, with a rusk 
ora morsel of bread, does not amount to a 
meal. It is only a dish, and that a light 
one, and not a combination of dishes, which 
is then taken. At or about noon a sub- 
stantial meal, the déjetner, is served; and 
at six or seven o’clock, an ample dinner. 
Such is the two-meal system, and it ap- 
pears to answer well throughout the west 
and south of Europe. 

2. What I have termed the provincial 
system consists of a substantial breakfast 
at eight or nine, a dinner at one or two, a 
light tea about five, and a supper at nine 
orten. It is this which is popular through- 
out our own provincial districts, and also 


* A salad for five or six persons is supposed. 

t On this subject, and also on salad culture, see “ The 
Parks and Gardens of Paris,’”’ by W. Robinson, F.L.S., 
p. 468 et seq. anded. Macmillan, 1878. 
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among middle-class society of our northern 
districts throughout both town and coun- 
try. The habits also of the great German 
nation correspond more to this than to the 
first-named system. 

3. The prevailing system of London, 
and of the numerous English families 
throughout the country whose habits are 
formed from partial residence in town, or 
by more or less intimate acquaintance 
with town life, is that of three meals daily. 
In general terms the breakfast takes place 
between eight and ten; the lunch from 
one to two: the dinner from half-past six 
to eight. 

In all cases each meal has its own 
specific character. Thus, here, breakfast 
is the most irregular in its service, and 
least of all demands general and intimate 
coherence of the party assembled. Indi- 
vidual interests concerned in the letter-bag, 
in the morning news, in plans for the day, 
in cares of coming business, etc., are 
respected. Provision for acknowledged 
dietetic pecularities on the part of indi- 
viduals is not forgotten, and every one 
comes or goes as he pleases. 

At lunch the assembly is still somewhat 
uncertain. Thus some members of the 
family are absent without remark; inti- 
mate friends may appear without special 
invitation; while those less intimate can 
be asked with small ceremony. Occupa- 
tions of pleasure or of business still press 
for pursuit during the afternoon, and the 
meal for such may not be too substantial. 
It should suffice amply to support activity ; 
it should never be so considerable as to 
impair it. 

The last meal of the three, dinner, has 
characters wholly different from the pre- 
ceding. The prime occupations of the 
day are over; the guests are known and 
numbered ; the sentiment is one of reunion 
after the dispersion of the day — of 
relaxation after its labors, sports, or oth- 
er active pleasures, Whatever economy 
of time may have been necessary in rela- 
tion to the foregoing meals, all trace of 
hurry should disappear at dinner. A like 
feeling makes the supper of the “ provin- 
cial” system a similarly easy and enjoya- 
ble meal. And all this is equally true of 
dinner, whether it unites the family only, 
or brings an addition of guests. General 
conversation: the events and personal 
incidents of the day, the current topics of 
the hour, are discussed in a light spirit, 
such as is compatible with proper atten- 
tion to the dishes provided. All that fol- 
lows late dinner should for the most part 
be amusement — it may be at the theatre, 
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an evening party, or a quiet evening at 
home. There should be ample time, how- 
ever, for every coming engagement, and 
security for some intervening rest for 
digestion. Dinner, then, is the only meal 
which — as the greater includes the less — 
need be discussed in the third part of our 
subject, which claims to treat of custom 
and art in combining dishes to form a re- 
past. With the requirements and under 
the circumstances just specified, it should 
not be a heavy meal, but it should be suf- 
ficing. No one after dinner should feel 
satiety or repletion, with a sense of repug- 
nance at the idea of eating more; but all 
should still enjoy the conviction that a 
good meal furnishes delightful and refresh- 
ing occupation. 

Dinners are of two kinds — the ordinary 
meal of the family, and the dinner to 
which guests are invited. There is a third 
dinner in this country, of common — too 
common — occurrence, viz., the public 
dinner, which is essentially a British insti- 
tution, and cannot be passed by in silence. 

The late dinner should never include 
children. It is a meal which is in every 
way unsuited to them; and they are quite 
unfitted to take part in its functions; 
besides, the four-meal system is better 
adapted to their requirements of growth 
and digestion in early life. A family 
dinner may usually consist of a soup, fish, 
entrée, roast and sweet; the entrée may 
even be omitted; on the other hand, if 
the meal is required to be more substan- 
tial, a joint may be served in addition 
after the fish; but this should be very 
rarely necessary. A dish of vegetables 
may be advantageously placed before or 
after the roast, according to circum- 
stances; and supplementary vegetables 
should be always at hand. 

The rationale of the initial soup has 
often been discussed: some regard it as 
calculated to diminish digestive power, on 
the theory that so much fluid taken at first 
dilutes the gastric juices. But there ap- 
pears to be no foundation for this belief : 
a clear soup, or the fluid constituents of a 
purée, disappear almost immediately after 
entering the stomach, being absorbed by 
the proper vessels, and in no way inter- 
fere with the gastric juice which is stored 
in its appropriate cells ready for action. 
The habit of commencing dinner with soup 
has without doubt its origin in the fact that 
aliment in this fluid form — in fact, ready 
digested — soon enters the blood and rap- 
idly refreshes the hungry man, who, after 
a considerable fast and much activity, sits 
down with a sense of exhaustion to com- 
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mence his principal meal. In two or three 
minutes after taking a plate of good warm 
consommé, the feeling of exhaustion disap- 
pears, and irritability gives way to the 
gradually rising sense of good-fellowship 
with the circle. Some persons have the 
custom of allaying exhaustion with a glass 
of sherry before food —a gastronomic no 
less than a physiological blunder, injuring 
the stomach and depraving the palate. 
The soup introduces at once into the sys- 
tem a small instalment of ready-digested 
food, and saves the short period of time 
which must be spent by the stomach in 
deriving some portion of nutriment from 
solid aliment; as well as_ indirectly 
strengthening the organ of digestion itself 
for its forthcoming duties. Few will be 
found to dispute the second place in order to 
fish, although this arrangement is in some 
quarters an open question: its discussion, 
however, can scarcely be regarded as with- 
in the limit of our space. The third dish 
should consist of the chief meat, the joint, 
if desired; if not, one of the smaller dishes 
of meat, such as fricandeau, cutlets, filet, 
or sweetbread, before spoken of, well gar- 
nished, will be appropriate, and to many 
preferable. Next the well-roasted bird — 
of game or poultry — accompanied or fol- 
lowed by salad, and a dish of choice vege- 
tables. Then one light, simple sweet, for 
those who take it, and a slight, savory 
biscuit or morsel of cheese completes the 
repast. Such a meal contains within its 
limits all that can be desired for daily en- 
joyment and use. If well and liberally 
served, it is complete in every sense of the 
word. Dessert and its extent is a matter 
of individual taste; of wines, coffee, and 
liqueurs I shall speak hereafter. 

A word about ors-d’a@uvres. It is well 
known that the custom exists to a very 
wide extent among Continental nations of 
commencing either midday déjefiner or 
dinner by eating small portions of cold 
pickled fish, vegetables, of highly-flavored 
sausage thinly-sliced, etc., to serve, it is 
said, as a whet to appetite. This custom 
reaches its highest development in the 
zakuska of the Russian, which, consisting 
of numerous delicacies of the kind men- 
tioned, is sometimes to be found occupying 
a table in an anteroom to be passed be- 
tween the drawing-room and dining-room ; 
or, and more commonly, spread on the 
sideboard of the latter. The Russian eats 


a little from three or four dishes at least, 
and “qualifies” with a glass of strong 
= spirit (vodka) or of some liqueur 
efore taking his place at the table. Among 
these savory preliminaries may often be 
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found caviare in its fresh state, grey, 
pearly, succulent, and delicate, of which 
most of the caviare found in this country 
is, speaking from personal experience of 
both, but as the shadow to the substance. 

I have no hesitation in saying, after 
much consideration of the practice of thus 
commencing a meal, that it has no raison 
@’étre for persons with healthy appetite 
and digestion. For them, both pickled 
food and spirit are undesirable, at any rate 
on an empty stomach. And the hors- 
@’euvres, although attempts to transplant 
them here are often made, happily do not, 
as faras I have observed, thrive on our 
soil. They have been introduced here 
chiefly, I_ think, because their presence, 
demanded by foreign gastronomic taste, is 
supposed to be therefore necessarily cor- 
rect. But the active exercise and athletic 
habits of the Englisman, his activity of 
body and mind in commercial pursuits, all 
tend to bring him to the dinner-table want- 
ing food rather than appetite, and in no 
mind to ask for “ whets ” to increase it. 
Among idle men, whose heavy lunch, lib- 
erally accompanied with wine and not fol- 
lowed by exercise, has barely disappeared 
from the stomach at the hour of dinner, a 
piquant prelude as stimulus of appetite is 
more appreciated. Hence the original 
invention of hors-d’auvres ; and their ap- 
pearance in a very much slighter and more 
delicate form than that which has been 
described, still to be observed in connec- 
tion with the chief repasts of the Latin 
races. The one plate which heralds din- 
ner, indigenous to our country, is also one 
of its own best products —the oyster. But 
this is scarcely a hors-d’auvre. In itself 
a single service of exquisite quality, served 
with attendant graces of delicate French 
vinegar, brown bread and butter, and a 
glass of light chablis for those who take it, 
the half-dozen natives occupying the hol- 
low shells, and bathed in their own liquor, 
hold rank of a very different kind to that 
of the miscellaneous assortment of tit-bits 
alluded to. Oysters are in fact the first 
dish of dinner and not its precursor; the 
first chapter, and not the advertisement. 
And this brings us to the dinner of invita- 
tion. 

And of this dinner there are two very 
distinct kinds. First there is the little 
dinner of six or eight guests, carefully se- 
lected for their own specific qualities, and 
combined with judgment to obtain an har- 
monious and successful result. The in- 
gredients of a small party, like the ingre- 
dients of a dish, must be well chosen to 
make it “complete.” Such are the first 
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conditions to be attained in order to 
achieve the highest perfection in dining. 
Secondly, there is the dinner of society, 
which is necessarily large; the number of 
guests varying from twelve to twenty-four. 

The characteristics of the first dinner 
are —comfort, excellence, simplicity, and 
good taste. Those of the second are — 
the conventional standard of quality, some 
profusion of supply, suitable display in 
ornament and service. 

It must be admitted that, with the large 
circle of acquaintances so commonly re- 
garded as essential to existence in modern 
life, large dinners only enable us to repay 
our dining debts, and exercise the hospi- 
tality which position demands. With a 
strong preference, then, for the little din- 
ners, it must be admitted that the larger 
banquet is a necessary institution; and 
therefore we have only to consider now 
how to make the best of it. 

No doubt the large dinner has greatly 
improved of late; but it has by no means 
universally arrived at perfection. Onlya 
few years ago excellence in quality and 
good taste in cuisine were often sacrificed 
in the endeavor to make a profuse display. 
Hence, abundance without reason, and 
combinations without judgment, were 
found coexisting with complete indiffer- 
ence to comfort in the matters of draughts, 
ventilation, temperature, and consumption 
of time. Who among the diners-out of 
middle age has not encountered many a 
time an entertainment with some such 
programme as the following: one of an 
order which, it is to be feared. is not even 
yet quite extinct? 

Eighteen or twenty guests enter a room 
adapted at most to a dinner of twelve. It 
is lighted with gas; the chief available 
space being occupied by the table, sur- 
rounding which is a narrow lane, barely 
sufficing for the circulation of the servants. 
Directly — perhaps after oysters — appear 
turtle soups, thick and clear. A consommé 
is to be had on demand, but so unexpected 
a choice astonishes the servitor, who 
brings it after some delay, and cold: with 
it, punch, Following, arrive the fish — 
salmon and turbot, one or both, smothered 
in thick lobster sauce: sherry. Four ex- 
trées promenade the circuit in single file, 
whereof the first was always oyster pat- 
ties; after which came mutton or lamb 
cutlets, a vol-au-vent, etc. : hock and cham- 
pagne. Three-quarters of an hour at least, 
perhaps an hour, having now elapsed, the 
saddle or haunch of mutton arrives, of 
which gentlemen who have patiently waited 
get satisfactory slices, and currant jelly, 
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with cold vegetables or a heavy, flabby 
salad. Then come boiled fowls and 
tongue, or a turkey with heavy forcemeat ; 
a slice of ham and so on, up to game, fol- 
lowed by hot, substantial pudding, three or 
four other sweets, including an iced pud- 
ding; wines in variety, more or less ap- 
propriate ; to be followed by a paté de foie 
gras, more salad, biscuits and cheese. 
Again, two ices, and liqueurs. Then an 
array of decanters, and the first appear- 
ance of red wine; a prodigious dessert of 
all things in and out of season, but particu- 
larly those which are out of season, as 
being the more costly. General circulation 
of waiters, handing each dish in turn to 
everybody, under a running fire of nega- 
tives, a ceremonial of ten or fifteen min- 
utes’ duration, to say the least. Circula- 
tion of decanters ; general rustle of silks, 
disappearance of the ladies; and first 
change of seat, precisely two hours and a 
half after originally taking it. It may be 
hoped that a charming companion on 
either side has beguiled and shortened a 
term which otherwise must have been felt 
a little long. Now the general closing up 
of men to host, and reassembling of de- 
canters ; age and qualities of wine, recom- 
mendation of vintages. Coffee which is 
neither black nor hot. Joining the ladies ; 
service of gunpowder tea, fatal to the com- 
ing night’s rest if taken in a moment of 
forgetfulness ; and carriages announced. 
Admitted that such an exhibition is 
impossible now in any reasonable English 
circle, it nevertheless corresponds very 
closely in style with that of the public din- 
ner; a state of things without excuse. 
And the large private dinner is still gener- 
ally too long, the menu too pretentious, 
Let me, however, be permitted to record, 
equally in proof of growing taste and as 
grateful personal duty, how many admira- 
ble exceptions to the prevailing custom are 
now afforded. Then, of course, it must 
be understood, that while the dinner for 
six or eight persons is designed as an har- 
monious whole of few, well-chosen dishes, 
all of which are intended to be eaten in 
their order, the menu of the larger party 
must offer various dishes for choice to 
meet the differing tastes of more numerous 
guests, and it must therefore be larger. 
Let us see how this is to be met. First, 
the soups: itis the custom to offer a con- 
sommé, which ought to be perfect in clear- 
ness, colors and savor, and to be served 
perfectly hot ; containing vegetables, etc., 
variously treated —doubtless the best 
commencement, as it is the keynote, of 
the dinner; revealing also, as it does nine 
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times out of ten, the calibre of the cook to 
whose talent the guest is entrusted. But 
there is mostly an alternative of “ white 
soup,” and this is almost always a mistake. 
Many persons refuse it, and they are right, 
containing, as it generally does, a consid- 
erable proportion of cream —an_ injudi- 
cious beginning, when there is much 
variety to follow; excellent sometimes as 
one of three or four dishes, but dangerous 
otherwise to the guest who has not an ex- 
ceptionally powerful digestion. But sup- 

se oysters, vinegar, and chablis have 
just been swallowed! A brown purée, as 
of game, or one of green vegetable, less 
frequently met with, would be far safer. 
Two fish, of course, should always be 
served ; as, for example, a slice of Severn 
or Christchurch salmon, just arrived from 
the water, for its own sake; and a filet of 
white fish for the sake of its sauce and 
garnish, which should be therefore perfect. 
The next dish is, in London, a question 
under discussion: viz. the question of 
precedence to an e/rée, or to the pidce de 
résistance. The custom has been to post- 
pone the appearance of the latter until 
lighter dishes have been despatched or 
declined. If, however, the English joint 
is required at a meal already comprehen- 
sive in the matter of dishes, and taken at 
a late hour, it seems more reasonable to 
serve it next to the fish, when those who 
demand a slice of meat may be expected to 
have an appropriate appetite, which will 
certainly be impaired, equally by accepting 
the entrées, or fasting partially without 
them. After the joint, two light entrées 
may follow, and these must necessarily be 
either in themselves peculiarly tempting 
morsels, or products of culinary skill, offer- 
ing inducement to the palate rather than to 
an appetite which is no longer keen. 
Then the best roast possible in season, 
and a salad; a first-rate vegetable, two 
choice sweets, one of which may be iced ; 
a light, savory biscuit or a morsel of fine, 
barely-salted caviare, which may be pro- 
cured in one or two places at most in 
town, will complete the dinner. For des- 
sert, the finest fruits in season to grace the 
table, and for light amusement after; or 
simply nuts in variety, and dry biscuits; 
nothing between the two is tolerable, and 
little more than the latter is really wanted ; 
only for decorative purposes fruit equals 
flowers. But it may be admitted that the 
diminished number of sweet enxtremets 
strengthens the plea for a supply of deli- 
cious fruits, rendering the dessert useful 
and agreeable as well as ornamental. 

And now that dessert is over, let me say 





that I do not admit the charge sometimes 
intimated, although delicately, by foreign- 
ers, of a too obvious proclivity to self-indul- 
gence on the part of Englishmen, in 
permitting the ladies to leave the table 
without escort to the drawing-room. The 
old custom of staying half an hour, or even 
an hour afterwards, to drink wine, which 
is doubtless a remnant of barbarism, has 
long been considered indefensible. Still, 
the separation of the party into two por- 
tions for fifteen or twenty minutes is use- 
ful to both, and leads perhaps more com- 
pletely to a general mixture of elements 
on reunion after than is attained by the 
return of the original pairs together. 
Whether this be so or not, the ladies have 
a short interval for the interchange of hear- 
says and ideas relative to matters chiefly 
concerning their special interests; while 
the men enjoy that indispensable finish to 
a good dinner, an irreproachable cup of 
coffee and a cigarette, and the sooner they 
arrive the better. With the small dinners 
of men it can scarcely too quickly follow 
the last service. 

But marked by a special character are 
some dinners, which may be either small 
or large in relation to the number of guests, 
but which are necessarily limited as re- 
gards the variety of aliments served. I 
refer to dinners at which either turtle or 
fish predominate. In accordance with a 
principle already enunciated, a bowl of 
substantial stock, containing four or five 
broad flakes of the gelatinous product, 
often miscalled “fat,” which alone repre- 
sents the turtle in the compound, is nota 
judicious prelude to a dinner arranged ac- 
cording to the orthodox programme, and 
offering the usual variety. A lover of tur- 
tle indulges freely in the soup, both thick 
and clear, making it in fact an important 
instalment of his repast; and he desires, 
with or without some slight interlude, to 
meet the favorite food again in the form of 
an entrée. After so substantial a com- 
mencement, the dinner should be com- 
pleted chiefly by poultry, and game if in 
season, and for the most part by dishes 
which are grilled or roast, in contrast to 
the succulent morsels which have preceded. 

The fish dinner, also an occasional de- 
parture from daily routine, is acceptable, 
and gratifies the taste for that delicate and 
pleasant food in considerable variety. 
But if so indulged, very few dishes ought 
to appear subsequently. It is a curious 
fact that the traditional bacon and beans, 
which appear towards the close of a Green- 
wich whitebait dinner, should afford 
another illustration of undesigned compli- 
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ance with the natural law referred to at the 

outset, the bacon furnishing complement- 

a7 fat to supply its notable absence in 
sh. 

The enjoyment of a curry —and when 
skilfully made it is almost universally ad- 
mitted to be one of the most attractive 
combinations which can be offered to the 
senses of taste and smell —is only possi- 
ble at a limited repast. When freely eat- 
en, very little is acceptable to the palate 
afterwards, exhausted as it is by the per- 
vading fragrance of the spice and other 
adjuncts. Hence a curry should form the 
climax of a short series of dishes leading 
up to it: when presented, as it sometimes 
is, among the exérées of a first course, it is 
wholly out of place. 

Here we may appropriately take a rapid 
glance at the characteristics of the feast 
where the guests are few in number. 

The small dinner-party should be seated 
at a round or oval table, large enough for 
personal comfort, small enough to admit 
of conversation in any direction without 
effort. The table should of course be fur- 
nished with taste, but is not to be encum- 
bered with ornaments, floral or other, 
capable of obstructing sight and sound. 
A perfect consommé, a choice of two fish, 
a filet or a chdteaubriand, a gigot or a 
Sricandeau ; followed by a chaudfroid, a 
créme de volaille garni,a roast and sal- 
ad, a choice vegetable, and an iced soufjié 
or charlotte ; and in summer a macédoine 
of fresh fruits in an old china family 
bowl, if there is one; and lastly, a savory 
biscuit; accompanying vegetables and 
appropriate wines, may be regarded as 
furnishing a scheme for such a party, 
oratheme of which the variations are end- 
less. Seven or eight guests can thus be 
brought into close contact: with a larger 
number the party is apt to form two cote- 
ries, one on each side of the host. The 
number is a good one also in relation to 
the commissariat department — eight per- 
sons being well supplied by an ev¢rée in 
one dish; while two are necessary for ten 
or twelve. Moreover, one bottle of wine 
divides wellin eight; if, therefore, the host 
desire to give with the roast one glass of 
particularly fine ripe Corton or Pomard, a 
single bottle is equal to the supply; and 
so with any other choice specimen of 
which a single circulation is required ; and 
of course the rule holds equally if the cir- 
cuit is toe be repeated. 

And this leads us to the question — and 
an important one it is — of the wine. 

I have already said that, among all civ- 
ilized nations, wine in some form has for 
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centuries been highly appreciated as a gas- 
tronomic accompaniment to f I can- 
not, and do not attempt to deny it this 
position. Whether such employment of 
it is advantageous from a dietetic or physi- 
ological point of view is altogether another 
question. I am of opinion that the Aadit- 
ual use of wine, beer, or spirits is a die- 
tetic error, say, for nineteen persons out 
of twenty. In other words, the great ma- 
jority of the people, at any age or of either 
sex, will enjoy better health, both of body 
and mind, and will live longer, without any 
alcoholic drinks whatever, than with habit- 
ual indulgence in their use, even although 
such use be what is popularly understood 
as moderate. But I do not aver that any 
particular harm results from the habit of 
now and then enjoying a glass of really 
fine pure wine —and, rare as this is, I do 
not think any other is worth consuming — 
just as one may occasionally enjoy a par- 
ticularly choice dish; neither the one nor 
the other, perhaps, being sufficiently innoc- 
uous or digestible for frequent, much less 
for habitual use. Then I frankly admit 
that there are some persons —in the ag- 
gregate not a few—who may take small 
quantities of genuine light wine or beer 
with very little if any appreciable injury. 
For these persons such drinks may be put 
in the category of luxuries permissible 
within certain limits or conditions ; and of 
such luxuries let tobacco-smoking be an- 
other example. No one probably is any 
better for tobacco; and some people are 
undoubtedly injured by it; while others 
find it absolutely poisonous, and cannot 
inhale even a small quantity of the smoke 
without instantly feeling sick or ill. And 
some few indulge the moderate use of 
tobacco all their lives without any evil 
effects, at all events that are perceptible to 
themselves or to others. 

Relative to these matters, every man 
ought to deal carefully and faithfully with 
himself, watching rigorously the effects of 
the smallest license on his mental and 
bodily states, and boldly denying himself 
the use of a luxurious habit if he finds 
any signs of harmarising therefrom. And 
he must perform the difficult task with a 
profound conviction that his judgment is 
very prone to bias on the side of indul- 
gence, since the luxurious habit is so 
agreeable, and to refrain therefrom, in rela- 
tion to himself and to the present opinion 
of society, so difficult. Le it remarked, 


however, that the opinion of society is 
notably and rapidly changing relative to 
the point in question. 

Having premised thus much, I have only 
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now to say, first, that wine, in relation to 
dinner, should be served during the re- 
past; it should never be taken, in any 
form or under any circumstances, before, 
that is, on an empty stomach, and rarely 
after the meal is finished. Regarded from 
a gastronomic point of view alone, nothing 
should appear after fruit but a small glass 
of cognac or liqueur, and coffee. The 
postprandial habit of drinking glass after 
glass even of the finest growths of the 
Gironde, or of the most mature or mellow 
shipments from Oporto, is doubtless a 
pleasant, but, in the end, for many persons, 
a costly indulgence. 

Secondly, whatever wine is given should 
be the most sound and unsophisticated of 
its kind which can be procured. The host 
had far better produce only a bottle or two 
of sound dourgeois wine from Bordeaux — 
and most excellent wine may be found 
under such a denomination — with no pre- 
tence of a meretricious title, or other 
worthless finery about it, than an array of 
fictitious mixtures with pretentious labels 

rocured from an advertising cheap wine- 
ouse. I could only speak in terms of 
contempt and disgust, did I not feel pity 
for the deluded victims, of the unscrupu- 
lous use of the time-honored and historical 
titles which advertisers shamelessly flaunt 
on bottles of worthless compounds by 
means of showy labels, in lists and pam- 
phlets of portentious length, and by plac- 
ards sown broadcast through the country. 
So that one may buy “ Lafite” or “ Mar- 

aux,” —“ Chambertin” or “ Nuits ” — 
47 port, or even ’34 — at any village store! 
No terms can be too strong to characterize 
such trade. | 

If fine wines of unquestionable character 
and vintage are to be produced, there are 
only two ways of possessing them: one, 
by finding some wine-merchant of long 
standing and reputation who will do an 
applicant the favor to furnish them, and 
the price must be large for quality and age. 
We may be certain that such a one will 
never advertise: no man who really has the 
grands vins of esteemed vintages in his 
cellar need spend a shilling in advertise- 
ments, for he confers a favor on his cus- 
tomer by parting with such stock. But 
better and more satisfactory is it to obtain 
from time to time a piece or two of wine, 
of high character and reputed vintage, 
when they are to be had, just fit to bottle, 
and lay them down for years until ripe for 
use. Commencing thus in early life, a 


man’s cellar becomes in twenty or thirty 
years a possession of interest and value, 
and he can always produce at his little 
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dinners, for those who can appreciate it, 
something curiously fine, and free at all 
events from the deleterious qualities of 
new and fictitious wines. 

Briefly: the rule, by general gastro- 
nomic consent, for those who indulge in 
the luxury of wine, is to offer a glass of 
light pale sherry or dry Sauterne after 
soup ; a delicate Rhine wine, if required, 
after fish; a glass of Bordeaux with the 
joint of mutton; the same, or champagne 
— dry, but with some true vinous charac- 
ter in it, and not the tasteless spirit and 
water just now enjoying an evanescent 
popularity — during the entrées ; the best 
red wine in the cellar, Bordeaux or Bur- 
gundy, with the grouse or other roast 
game; and—but this ought to suffice, 
even for that exceptional individual who 
is supposed to be little if at all injured by 
“moderate” potations. With the ice or 
dessert, a glass of full-flavored but matured 
champagne, or a liqueur, may be served; 
but at this point dietetic admonitions are 
out of place, and we have already sacri- 
ficed to luxury. The value of a cigarette 
at this moment is that with the first 
whiff of its fragrance the palate ceases to 
demand either food or wine. After smoke 
the power to appreciate good wine is lost, 
and no judicious host cares to open a fresh 
bottle from his best bin for the smoker, 
nor will the former be blamed by any man 
for a disinclination to do so. 

For unquestionably tobacco is an ally 
of temperance ; certainly it is so in the 
estimation of the gourmet. A relationship 
for him of the most perfect order is that 
which subsists between coffee and fra- 
grant smoke. While wine and tobacco are 
antipathetic, the one affecting injuriously 
all that is grateful in the other, the aroma 
of coffee “ marries ” perfectly with the 
perfume of the finest leaf. Among the 
Mussulmans this relationship is recog- 
nized to the fullest extent; and also 
throughout the Continent the use of coffee, 
which is almost symbolical of temperate 
habits, is intimately associated with the 
cigarette or cigar. Only by the uncul- 
tured classes of Great Britain and of other 
northern nations, who appear to possess 
the most insensitive palates in Europe, 
have smoke and alcoholic drinks been 
closely associated. By such, tobacco and 
spirit have been sought chiefly as drugs, 
and are taken mainly for their effects on 
the nervous system — the easy but disas- 
trous means of becoming stupid, besotted, 
or drunk. People of cultivated tastes, on 
the other hand, select their tobacco or their 
wines, not for their qualities as drugs, but 
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for those subtler attributes of flavor and 
perfume, which exist often in inverse 
proportion to the injurious narcotic ingre- 
dients; which latter are as much as possi- 
ble avoided, or are accepted chiefly for the 
sake of the former. 

Before quitting the subject of dining it 
must be said that, after all, those who 
drink water with that meal probably enjoy 
food more than those who drink wine. 
They have generally better appetite and 
digestion, and they certainly preserve an 
appreciative palate longer than the wine- 
drinker. Water is so important an ele- 
ment to them, that they are not indifferent 
to its quality and source. As for the large 
class which cannot help itself in this mat- 
ter, the importance of an ample supply of 
uncontaminated water cannot be overrated. 
The quality of that which is furnished to 
the population of London is inferior, and 
the only mode of storing it possible to the 
majority, renders it dangerous to health. 
Disease and intemperance are largely pro- 
duced by neglect in relation to these two 
matters. It would be invidious, perhaps, 
to say what particular question of home 
or foreign politics could be spared, that 
Parliament might discuss a matter of 
such pressing urgency as a pure water sup- 
ply; or to specify what particular part of 
our enormous expenditure, compulsory and 
voluntary, might be better employed than 
at present, by diverting a portion to the 
attainment of that end. But for those who 
can afford to buy water no purer exists in 
any natural sources than that of our own 
Malvern springs, and these are aérated and 
provided in the form of soda and potash 
waters of unexceptionable quality. Pure 
water, charged with gas, does not keep so 
long as a water to which a little soda or 
potash is added; but for this purpose six 
to eight grains in each bottle suffice —a 
larger quantity is undesirable. All the 
great makers of these beverages have now 
their own artesian wells or other equally 
trustworthy sources, so that English aér- 
ated waters are unrivalled in excellence. 
On the other hand, the foreign szphon, 
made, as it often is, at any chemist’s shop, 
and from the water of the nearest source, 
is a very uncertain production. Probably 
our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their 
attacks of fever more to drinking water 
contaminated by sewage matter, than to 
the malarious influences which pervade 
certain districts of southern Europe. The 
only water safe for the traveller to drink 
is a natural mineral water, and such is 
now always procurable throughout Europe, 
except in very remote or unfrequented 
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places.* In the latter circumstances no 
admixture of wine or spirit counteracts the 
poison in tainted water, and makes it safe 
to drink, as people often delight to believe ; 
but the simple process of boiling it renders 
it perfectly harmless; and this result is 
readily attained in any locality by making 
weak tea to be taken hot or cold; or in 
making toast-water, barley-water, lemon- 
ade, etc. The table waters now so largely 
imported into this country from Germany 
and France contain a considerable propor- 
tion of mineral matter in solution, and 
while they are wholesome as regards free- 
dom from organic impurities, are, of course, 
less perfect for daily use than absolutely 
pure waters, such as those above referred 
to. Vaunted frequently as possessing cer- 
tain medicinal properties, this very fact 
ought to prohibit their constant use as 
dietetic agents for habitual consumption, in 
asmuch as we do not require drugs as diet, 
but only as occasional correctives. Among 
them, the natural Selters, Apollinaris, 
Gieshiibel, and St. Galmier — but of this 
latter some of the sources are inferior to 
others, the best appearing now to be chiefly 
retained for Paris—are perhaps among 
the most satisfactory within our reach, A 
dash of lemon-juice, and a thin cutting of 
the peel, form sometimes an agreeable 
addition. I am compelled to say that the 
sweet compounds and fruity juices which 
have of late been produced as dinner 
drinks, and apparently in competition with 
wine, are rarely wholesome adjuncts to a 
dinner. Such liquids rapidly develop in- 
digestible acid products in the stomachs of 
many persons; while for all, the sipping of 
sweet fluids during a meal tends to dimin- 
ish appetite, as well as the faculty of 
appreciating good cookery. If wine is 
refused, let the drink be of pure water — 
with a sparkle of gas in it, or a slight acid 
in it if you will — but in obedience both to 
gastronomic and dietetic laws let it be free 
from sugar. No doubt there are excep- 
tional circumstances in which fruity juices, 
if not very sweet, can be taken freely. 
Thus I have rarely quaffed more delicious 
liquor at dinner in the warm autumn of 
southern Europe, notably in Spain, than 
that afforded by ample slices of a water- 
melon, which fill the mouth with cool fra- 
grant liquid; so slight is the amount of 


* Throughout France, St. Galmier; in Germany, 
Selters ; in Austria and Bohemia, Gieshiibel, are always 
obtainable, being the table-water of most repute, in 
each case respectively, of the country itself. In all 
chief places in Italy, either Selters or St. Galmier, often 
both, are supplied by the hotels. In Spain these are 
not at present to be had, but the alternatives recom- 
mended are easily obtained. 
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solid matter, that it only just serves to 
contain the abundant delicate juices of the 
fruit grown in thosé climates. Here the 
saccharine matter is present only in small 
proportion. 

Before concluding, a remark or two may 
be permitted in reference to that great 
British institution, the public dinner. Its 
utility must, I suppose, be conceded, since 
for a vast number of charitable and other 
interests the condition of commanding 
once a year the ear of the British public 
for an exposition of their claims, seems in 
no other way at present attainable. A 
royal or noble chairman, a_portentous 
menu, an unstinted supply of wine, such 
as it is, and after-dinner speeches in va- 
riety, form an ensemble which appears to 
be attractive to the great body of “sup- 
porters.” On the other hand, those whose 
presence is enforced by the claim of duty 
find these banquets too numerous and too 
long. The noise and bustle, the badly- 
served although pretentious dinner, the 
glare of gas and the polluted air, the long, 
desultory, and unmeaning speeches, in- 
terspersed with musical performances — 
which, however admirable in themselves, 
extend unduly a programme already too 
comprehensive — unfit many a man, seri- 
ously occupied, for the engagements of 
the morrow. Might it not be worth trying 
the experiment of offering fewer dishes, 
better service, and abolishing half the 
toasts? Might it not be possible to limit 
the necessary and essential toasts of a 
public dinner to the number of three or 
four — these to be followed only by a few 
subordinate toasts associated with the mi- 
nor interests of the special object of the 
dinner? With the utmost deference to 
long-received usage, and after some little 
consideration, I venture to suggest that the 
following programme would at all events 
be an improvement on the present system, 
if such it can be called. 

The first toast, or toasts, by which we 
declare our fidelity to the crown, and our 
loyalty to the person of the sovereign, as 
well as to the royal family, to remain, by 
universal consent, as before. The next, 
or patriotic toasts, unlike the preceding, 
are regarded as demanding response, often 
from several persons, and here it is that 
time is generally wasted. These might 
therefore be advantageously compressed 
into one, which need not be limited to the 
military and naval services, although it 
would of course include them. The ob- 
ject might be attained by constituting a 
single comprehensive but truly patriotic 
toast, viz., “Our great National Institu- 





tions,” which are easily defined. Suppos- 
ing them to be regarded as seven in num- 
ber, a response might be provided for 
from any two, according to the speakers 
present and the nature of the special ob- 
ject. These institutions fall naturally into 
order, as —(1t) Parliament: its leaders. 
(2) Justice: the judges. (3) The military 
and naval forces: their officers. (4) Edu- 
cation: heads of universities and public 
schools. (5) Religion: its ministers. (6) 
Science and Art: heads of societies, acad- 
emies, colleges. (7) Literature and the 
Press: distinguished writers. 

The next to be “the toast of the even- 
ing:” in other words, the particular sub- 
ject of the dinner. After this would fol- 
low the healths of officers connected with 
the subject, visitors, etc. ; if necessary. 

I confess I see no reason why the mili- 
tary and naval forces, however profound 
our respect and our gratitude for their 
great services to the nation must be — 
and in this matter I yield to no man— 
should invariably occupy a toast and 
speech, to be responded to by at least two, 
often by three officers, while the other 
great, and scarcely less important interests 
should be left out of consideration alto- 
gether, or be only occasionally introduced. 
The toast of “ National Institutions” 
would mostly insure to the chairman and 
managers of the dinner an opportunity of 
obtaining two good speakers from differ- 
ent interests in reply — say, one for justice 
and the other for religion; one for Parlia- 
ment or the services, and the other for 
science or literature, and so forth. Thus 
all the varied elements of our national life 
would receive in their turn a due share of 
attention from the great mass of public 
diners, and better speeches would proba- 
bly be secured than by the present mode. 

I confess this is rather an episode; but 
the subject of “toasts” is so interwoven 
with the management of the public dinner, 
that I have ventured to introduce it. I 
even dare to think that the proposition 
may be not unlikely to receive the support 
of “the chair,” the duties of which, with 
a long array of toasts, are sometimes ex- 
cessively onerous; only more so, be it 
recollected, in degree than those, of a 
humbler kind, which are entailed on many 
of the guests who are compelled to assist. 

In concluding this imperfect sketch of 
the very-large subject indicated by the title 
of my paper, I desire toexpress my strong 
sense of its manifold shortcomings, espe- 
cially by way of omission. Desiring to 
call attention, in the shortest possible com- 
pass, to a great number of what appear to 
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me to be important considerations in con- 
nection with the arts of selecting, prepar- 
ing, and serving food, I have doubtless 
often failed to be explicit in the effort to 
be brief. It would have been an easier 
task to illustrate these considerations at 
greater length, and to have exceeded the 
limits of a couple of articles; and I might 
thus perhaps also have avoided, in dealing 
with some topics, a tone in statement more 
positive than circumstances may have 
warranted. Gastronomic tastes necessa- 
rily differ, as races, habits, digestive force, 
and supplies of food also differ; and it 
becomes no man to be too dogmatic in 
treating of these matters. De gustibus 
non est disputandum is in no instance 
more true than in relation to the tastes of 
the palate. Still, if any rational canons 
are to be laid down in connection with food 
and feeding, it is absolutely necessary that 
something more than the chemical and 
physiological bearings of the subject 
should be taken into consideration. With 
these it is unquestionably essential for an 

one who treats of my subject to be famil- 
iar; but no less necessary is it to possess 
some natural taste and experience in the 
cultivation of the gustatory sense; just as 
a cultivation of the perception of color, 
and a sensibility to the charm of harmoni- 
ously combined tints, are necessary to an 
intelligent enjoyment of the visual sense, 
and to the understanding of its powers. 
Hence the treatment of the whole subject 
must inevitably be pervaded to some ex- 
tent by the personal idiosyncracy and pre- 
dilections of the individual. Itis this fact, 
no doubt, which, operating in relation to 
the numerous writers on cookery, has 
tended to produce some of the complica- 
tion and confusion which often appears in 
culinary directions and receipts. But the 
gastronomic art is a simpler one than the 
effusions of some of its professors might 
lead the wholly uneducated to believe; 
and the complicated productions origi- 
nated by some of its past and greatest prac- 
titioners are as unnecessary as are the long 
and complicated prescriptions formerly in 
vogue with the leading physicians of past 
time. Both were the natural outgrowths 
of an age when every branch of technical 
education was a “mystery;” and when 
those who had attained the meaning thereof 
magnified their craft in the eyes of the 
vulgar by obscuring what is simple in a 
cloud of pedantic terms and processes. 
But that age and its delusions are passing 
away, and it is high time for simplicity in 
the practice of cookery to take the place 
of some useless and extravagant combina- 
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tions and treatment which tradition has 
handed down. 

At the present day it appears desirable, 
before all things, to secure the highest 
quality of all produce, both animal and 
vegetable; a respectable standard being 
rarely attained throughout our country in 
regard to the products of the latter king- 
dom. Great Britain has long held, and 
still maintains, the first place as to quality 
for her beef and mutton; in no other 
country in Europe—I cannot speak of 
America —is it possible to obtain these 
meats so tender, ju’cy, and well-developed. 
The saddle, the haunch, the sirloin, and 
the round, so admirable on occasions, are 
only in danger of suffering here, like inti- 
mate friends, from too great familiarity 
with their charms. But even our standard 
of quality in meat has been gradually low- 
ered, from the closer struggle, year by 
year, to produce a fat animal in a shorter 
space of time than formerly; a result 
which is accomplished by commencing to 
feed almost exclusively on oil-cake at a 
very early period of life. The result of 
this process is, that size and weight are 
attained by a deposit of fat, rather than b 
the construction of muscular fibre, whic 
alone is true meat; while as a necessary 
consequence the characteristic flavor and 
other qualities of fully developed beef and 
mutton are greatly wanting in modern 
meat. 

Much more unsatisfactory is the supply 
of vegetable and dairy produce to our 
great city, particularly of the former. It 
must be confessed that our market at 
Covent Garden, in relation to capabilities 
for effective distribution of fresh vegeta- 
bles, etc., would disgrace a town one-fifth 
of the size of London. Nineteen-twenti- 
eths of its inhabitants cannot obtain fresh 
green food on any terms, and those who 
succeed pay an exorbitant price. 1 think 
I am right in saying that a really new-laid 
egg is a luxury which a millionnaire can 
scarcely insure by purchase; he may keep 
fowls, and with due care may obtain it, not 
otherwise. The great staple of our bread, 
commonly called “ baker’s bread,” is un- 
palatable and indigestible; and I suppose 
no thoughtful or prudent consumer would, 
unless compelled, eat it habitually — used 
as it nevertheless is by the great majority 
of the inhabitants of this great city — any 
more than he would select a steak from 
the coarse beef whose proper destination 
is the stock-pot. Let any one compare the 
facilities which exist in most foreign towns 
for obtaining the three important articles 
of diet just named, with the parallel condi- 
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tions afforded by London, and the inferior- 
ity of the latter will be so manifest as to 
become matter of humiliation to an En- 
g:ishman. I do not raise any question of 
comparison between our own markets and 
the Halles Centrales of Paris, covering as 
they do nearly five acres of closely utilized 
space, with enormous vaults beneath, in 
direct communication by tram-road with 
the railways; nor of the well stocked 
Marché St. Honoré, and others of less 
note. To many among the thousands of 
tourists who frequent the public buildings 
of Paris,an early-morning survey of the 
fish, flesh, dairy produce, vegetables, fruit, 
and flowers which the Halles Centrales 
display, and the scarcely less remarkable 
exhibition of Parisian and provincial life 
brought together there, present one of the 
most interesting and truly foreign specta- 
cles which the city affords. 

To the long list of needed reforms I 
have ventured to advocate in connection 
with this subject, I must add the want of 
ample and accessible markets in various 
parts of London, for what is known as 
country produce. I do this not only in 
the interest of the millions who, like my- 
self, are compelled to seek their food 
within the limits of Cockayne; but also in 
the interest of our country gardeners and 
housewives, who ought to be able to sup- 
ply us with poultry, vegetables, and eggs, 
better than the gardeners and housewives 
of France, on whom at present we so 
largely depend. We may well be grateful 
to these small cultivators, who by their 
industry and energy supply our deficien- 
cies ; but the fact that they do so does not 
redound to the credit of our countrymen. 

No doubt, as regards security, liberty, 
locomotive facilities, etc., Cockayne is a 
tolerably comfortable and pleasant place 
to live in; nevertheless it is certainly true 
that greater intelligence, more enterprise, 
and better organization — perhaps of the 
co-operative kind — are much required, in 
order to improve not only the sources and 
quality of our food, but also some of our 
manners and customs in relation to select- 
ing, preparing, and serving it. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE GHOST OF MORCAR’S TOWER. 


For three generations the direct heir to 
the estate of Morcar’s Tower has not suc- 
ceeded to the property. The last owner, 
Squire Fairfax, was a hale, jovial fellow, 
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and had three stalwart sons, yet none of 
them lived to possess the place. 

The eldest was killed when Clyde’s army 
relieved Lucknow; the second fell a vic- 
tim to the jungle-fever that haunts the 
moist rice-fields of central India; and the 
youngest, — it gives me a choking sensa- 
tion in my throat even now when I recall 
his fate. 

The hero of the Playing Fields, stroke of 
the eight-oar in the most closely contested 
race that Oxford ever won, he was a favor- 
ite everywhere, and the pride of his home. 
I can see him yet, with his laughing brown 
eyes, standing up against the crack left- 
handed bowler, who came assured of an 
easy victory for Stepton over the eleven of 
Stepton-in-the-Fens. There were some of 
us who thought when he carried his bat 
that greater triumphs must be in store for 
that ready hand, that watchful eye, and 
cheery spirit. 

A year later, when a pleasure-boat went 
down in a squall, the only hope left us was 
that he had not suffered long, for there was 
a dark bruise on the pale forehead when 
the body was washed ashore. His father 
never recovered the blow, but died soon 
after his boy; and thus it came to pass 
that I, a distant cousin, found myself the 
owner of Morcar’s Tower. 

The curse, if curse there still be, will be 
again fulfilled, for no children of mine will 
ever brighten the gloomy chambers of my 
new home. It matters not how I know 
this so certainly, for it is not my own story 
that I am about to tell. Suffice it to say 
that the joy was crushed out of my life ere 
I was thirty, so that I abandoned my 
chosen career, and hid myself in a lonely 
cottage, thinking that in the quiet life of a 
student I might find solace for my grief. 
When first I heard that the old tower was 
mine, I was unwilling to remove from the 
abode to which I had. already grown accus- 
tomed ; but on further reflection I decided 
that the effort must be made, and that I 
must not shrink from my new duties on 
account of the melancholy associations 
connected with the place. To the Tower 
therefore I went, taking with me the 
treasured volumes that were my only 
friends. 

For obvious reasons I cannot give the 
true names of the localities I am about to 
describe, but they will be easily recog- 
nized by any one belonging to the neigh- 
borhood who may chance to peruse this 
tale. 

Morcar’s Tower was situated in one of 
the flattest districts in England. In old 
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days, before cannon were in use, it must 
have been a valuable stronghold, for it was 
then surrounded by a reedy fen, full of 
dangerous and unsuspected depths, and 
only practised guides could find the narrow 
paths that threaded through the grass and 
rushes. Gradually, however, the fen-land 
was reclaimed, though the drainage was 
extremely difficult ; and a canal, more slug- 
gish than any I have seen elsewhere, was 
cut across from the Ayder to the Deene. 
The soil was rich, and paid well; and at 
last a little town grew up, known as Step- 
ton-in-the-Fens, to distinguish it from 
Stepton proper, or, as it was sometimes 
called, Stepton-on-the-Wold. This wold 
was nothing but a rise of the land on the 
west of the tower, and would hardly have 
been remarked ina less level country. 

The Tower itself was more properly a 
keep, square and grim, built of dark-red 
stone that took a purplish hue when wet. 
Round it was a deep moat that on three 
sides had been hastily and carelessly filled 
up. Yellow hawkweed and the straggling 
ragged-robin grew in profusion on the un- 
equal surface of the earth that had been 
thrown loosely into it; and I wondered 
greatly that my cousin should have allowed 
this disorderly fringe of weed to remain 
round the house. I remembered, however, 
that when my cousin Frank had once pro- 
posed some alteration, his father had re- 
plied with unusual sharpness, that he did 
not choose to meddle with the moat. On 
the fourth side the ditch was its original 
depth, and a wooden bridge, with a high 
fantastic railing, crossed it where the 
drawbridge had formerly been. The walls 
of the Tower were enormously thick, and 
the interior was consequently somewhat 
sombre. There was plenty of heavy, old- 
fashioned furniture, but there were few 
modern elegancies in the house. In the 
room that had been Harry’s were two new 
easy-chairs, some engravings after Land- 
seer, and some pewters and cups, — relics 
of the foot-races and sculling-matches of 
his Eton and Oxford days. 

On the ground-floor were the drawing 
and dining-rooms, with two smaller apart- 
ments; the bed-rooms were up-stairs ; and 
the servants — I had but three — lived in 
some newer offices quite at the back. 

I myself chose to inhabit a curious tur- 
ret that projected from one corner of the 
Tower, partly because it was light and 
cheerful, partly because I had used it when 
visiting my cousins in our boyhood. The 
round shoulder of the wold cut us off early 
from the evening sun, and from the turret 
windows I could watch the light being 
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stolen from our fens by the advancing 
shadows of the fir-clad rising ground. 

I loved to see the last glitter die off the 
canal, and from between the reed-beds, to 
watch a lazy barge perhaps being moored 
for the night, a grey heron oaring his way 
across the opal sky, or a string of carts or 
team of horses going slowly homewards, 
— for no living creature moved quickly in 
the fens. 

When all was still, save that the frogs 
had begun to croak among the rushes, I 
turned to my books, and in mystic volumes, 
such as “ The History of the Rosy Cross,” 
sought for counsel from men who, like me, 
had resolved to be alone. 

One night, when [ had been about a 
fortnight at the Tower, I sat up rather later 
than usual at my studies. A new vista 
was opening before me, and I seemed to 
be on the point of reaching over that inde- 
finable barrier that separates us from the 
world in which spirit is the known reality 
—a_ world whose laws must some day 
yield themselves up to our mastery. I 
raised my head, and drew in a long breath 
of the night air that blew in at the open 
casement. While sitting thus, pursuing 
an argument in my own mind, the sound of 
a stealthy footstep on the stair caught my 
ear, and abruptly broke the chain of my 
thoughts. 

Irritated at this disturbance, I resolved 
to forbid the servants coming up-stairs so 
late, and then tried to resume my reading. 
But the words on the page conveyed no 
meaning to my mind, and I found myself 
dwelling instead on that unwonted sound. 

Suddenly it flashed upon me, — / had 
not heard the step go away. 

My door faced the stairs, and only a 
very small landing intervened. I looked 
at my watch ; it was half past one. 

Obviously none of the household had 
any business up-stairs at that hour, — had 
I heard the step of a burglar who was 
even now outside my door? I was un- 
armed, and beyond reach of help, for the 
bell in my room communicated with an 
empty part of the Tower, and I had not 
yet given orders for its alteration. Hastily 
and nervously I locked my door, and lis- 
tened long for a retiring footstep, but not a 
sound came, and I fell asleep at last with- 
out undressing. Next day I felt somewhat 
ashamed of the nervousness that had 
seized me; for though I do not boast of 
any special amount of animal courage, I 
had never before experienced such uneasi- 
ness. I concluded that my nervous system 
must be unstrung, and resolved to take 
more exercise than I had done of late. 
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I asked the butler casually, if he had 
been up-stairs late last night. He was an 
elderly man, and had spent many years in 
my cousin’s service, and I thought there 
was something strange in his look and 
tone as he replied, “No, sir, none of us 
were up-stairs.” 

A confused remembrance of a ghost- 
story came into my mind, told long ago by 
a chance guest, and summarily cut short by 
the old squire. Perhaps the Tower was 
haunted, and a ghost was part of my in- 
heritance! I hesitated to inquire, lest I 
should put the idea into the heads of the 
servants; but as I had little faith in the 
supernatural origin of so-called ghostly 
disturbances, I took sundry precautions 
against imposture. I had once been a fair 
shot, so I opened a long-untouched box, 
and got out a pistol that had lain there for 
two years. This I cleaned and put away 
in my room. I then ordered that candles 
should be placed there in addition to my 
usual lamp, and desired that the bell 
should be at once altered. 

When evening came, I sat down to my 
work, and read with quite my usual atten- 
tion; but I could not recall the keen per- 
ception of the previous night. 

About one o’clock I felt my mind wan- 
dering involuntarily from my book, al- 
though I had not been aware of the 
lateness of the hour until 1 looked at my 
watch: a quarter of an hour later I heard 
a faint sound. I listened anxiously: it 
was the same step as before, coming slowly 
up-stairs; the step of one who walks 
wearily —the step of a woman, for I dis- 
tinctly heard the rustle of a dress, I 
quietly placed the lamp so that the light 
would stream right into the passage, 
cocked my pistol, and as the footsteps 
reached the door I threw it open. There 
was no one there. 

A sense of horror seized me, and I think 
at that moment I would rather have met 
any visible foe than have stood face to face, 
as it were, with an empty sound. 

Next morning Bond lingered unneces- 
sarily in removing the breakfast things, 
and after glancing two or three times at 
me as I sat idly by the window, he spoke. 

“Mr. Fairfax,— excuse me, sir— but 
you don’t look well this morning.” 

“JT don’t feel very well, Bond,” I re- 
plied. 

“ Been disturbed at night, perhaps, sir,” 
said the old man pointedly. 

“What do you mean? Why should I 
be disturbed at night?” 

“ Because you’re the owner of Morcar’s 
Tower, sir.” 





“Then there is a story that I don’t 
know!” I exclaimed. “Go and finish 
your work, Bond, so as not to let the 
women remark anything, and then come 
and tell me about it.” 

When he returned, Bond gave me a 
garbled version of the tale I shall pres- 
ently relate in the words of one immedi- 
ately concerned; but he added, that since 
the commission of the crime that gave 
Morcar’s Tower its evil name, it had been 
haunted by mysterious footsteps. No 
ghost had ever been seen, but these steps 
continually passed to the door of the room 
occupied by the owner, and there died 
away. My cousin, stout-hearted, practical 
man as he was, had tried every room in 
the tower without escaping from this terri- 
ble guardian; and Bond thought the ner- 
vousness caused by the nightly visitation 
had helped to bring about Mrs. Fairfax’s 
sudden death. 

Had he been a richer man, the squire 
would have abandoned the Tower; but he 
could ill afford to do so, and in time be- 
came accustomed to the ghost. 

“ Did none of my cousins ever hear it ? ” 
I inquired. 

“Yes, sir, they did. Mr. Jamesand Mr. 
Frank each heard it before they left home 
for the last time. Mr. Frank told me him- 
self, sir, and said he thought it might be a 
sign he was never coming back.” 

“ And Harry 4 

“ Master Harry was so much younger I 
don’t think he rightly knew the story. 
Mr. Fairfax made the other young gentle- 
men and me promise never to tell it to any 
one; and Master Harry wasn’t one to 
think of things of the sort.” 

“ How did the others find it out ?” 

“Same way as I did, sir, by master 
changing his room so often. They got it 
out of Mrs. Fairfax, poor lady, at last.” 

“Well, Bond, I suppose I can depend 
on you to help me if I try to find out any- 
thing about the ghost.” 

“Yes, sir; but I’d advise you to leave it 
alone, if I might be so bold.” 

“ My good fellow, I can’t go on living 
here without trying to understand this 
affair. If there is a ghost, there must be 
some reason for his or her coming ; and if 
I could discover the reason, it might put a 
stop to these visits.” 

“ Well, sir, there’s no denying that would 
be a good thing; but I doubt you'll find it 
beyond you to manage.” 

“ At least I'll try, Bond,” said I, as he 
left the room. 

That night I placed lamps on the stairs 
and in the passage that led to them, and 
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made Bond sit up there that he might no- 
tice where the steps came from. I myself 
sat opposite the open door of my room, 
with my eyes fixed on the staircase. Ata 
quarter past one, Bond called out, as agreed 
on, “It’s coming, sir ;” and a minute later 
I distinguished the first footfalls. Slowly 
and steadily they came up-stairs, so that I 
could count the number of steps; they 
crossed the landing, and the last one 
planted itself on the threshold of my room ; 
then there was perfect silence. 

I shuddered, and called Bond, who came 
up white and trembling. 

“Sir, the steps walked by me where I 
sat; I watched the lamp as you told me, 
but I saw nothing pass between me and it. 
I don’t know where they began; they 
seemed to start at the end of the passage. 
Oh, sir, don’t meddle with them, or you'll 
come to harm!” 

“TI hope not, Bond,” I replied. “Iam 
satisfied that there is no trick, and I must 
think what is to be done next. Go to bed 
now, for I suppose we shall hear no more 
to-night.” 

* No more, sir, the Lord be praised! It 
only comes once in a night; if it were 
oftener, I don’t think anybody could stand 
a” 

The old man evidently did not like the 
notion of a closer acquaintance with the 
ghost, but now that I knew exactly what 
happened, my own nerves were steady. I 
felt that here was an opportunity of testing 
some of the theories in which I was most 
deeply interested, and I resolved that no 
effort of mine should be wanting to prove 
them true or false. I believed in the 
power, possessed by a few strong wills, of 
influencing others at a distance; and my 
own studies had accustomed me to con- 
centrate my thoughts, the first step towards 
exercising such a power, if, as I hoped, it 
was latent in me. I had never heard of 
any attempt to control a spirit by such 
means; but the idea did not appear to me 
impracticable. Where so little is known, 
experiments are of use, even though their 
results be only negative. If there is a 
spirit, — thus I argued with myself, — that 
wishes to communicate with the owner of 
this Tower, surely a reciprocal wish on his 
part might render the process easier. 

Again, the simplest facts of mesmerism 
show that one will can control another; 
surely a spirit, freed from human gross- 
ness, should be sensitively alive to every 
influence exerted over it. It only remains 
to be proved whether I have the needful 
strength, and whether I can keep cool and 
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steady if I succeed so far as to obtain 
obedience from the spirit. 

Having settled my plan of action, I be- 
gan by taking a long and brisk walk in the 
early morning. Before dinner I confined 
my reading to historical works, but in the 
evening I perused carefully a volume in 
which I had found much curious and use- 
ful informationon mesmerism. Soon after 
midnight I seated myself opposite my open 
door, having previously placed the lamps 
so as completely to light up the space 
before me. 

Two rather ludicrous difficulties then 
struck me. In the first place, I did not 
know the sex of my unseen visitor. Bond’s 
story would have led me to suppose that a 
man would haunt the tower, but there was 
nothing masculine in the gentle footfall, or 
the sound of the trailing robe. 

Secondly, I knew that I must keep one 
idea steadily before me, yet I could hardl 
goon repeating the same formula, and 
could not think without words, This diffi- 
culty, however, was a very elementary one, 
and would be easily overcome by practice. 
I fixed my eyes on the doorway, where the 
eyes of a figure of average height would 
be, and soon succeeded in making myself 
think an almost uninterrupted “ Come!” 

Unfortunately, the night was boisterous 
and stormy, the wind screamed past the 
casement, and swept on, as if in a hideous 
fugue, across the gloomy fens; but as my 
senses grew more and more keen, I did 
not doubt but that I could distinguish the 
familiar footsteps, even through all this 
storm-music. 

After a while, the blood moved faster in 
my veins, my eyes were unnaturally fixed 
and hot, and my breathing was constrained 
and rapid, as though every muscle were 
stiffened, —a sensation quite unlike the 
deep, full inspirations of severe physical 
exertion. I should not have realized how 
great was the tension of my will had nota 
gust of wind made a gate in the garden 
bang suddenly, when the quiver with which 
my nerves responded to the sound be- 
trayed to what a pitch I was excited. 

It was close on the hour for the ghost’s 
visit. I passed my hand across my fore- 
head and eyes, and at the same instant, 
distinct through the wailing of the wind, I 
heard the distant footfall. I grasped the 
arms of my chair, and half rose in the in- 
tensity of my wish; but when the steps 
reached the top of the stairs, something 
seemed to give way in my brain, the room 
and lights swam before my eyes; but as I 
sprang up, with my hands to my temples, 
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I saw, or fancied I saw, against the bright 
background, the shadowy outline of a 
figure. 

It was an instantaneous impression, and 
I sank back as helpless and weak as a 
child, — all power of will entirely gone. 

An hour passed before I could shake 
off my lassitude sufficiently to go to bed; 
but I slept soundly, and to my great satis- 
faction found that, instead of being 
fatigued, I was more active than usual on 
the following day. 

To Bond’s inquiries, I merely replied 
that I was carrying out a plan which I 
hoped would succeed in time, but that I 
could not give him the details. 

It is unnecessary to describe the experi- 
ments of each succeeding night. I soon 
found that the power of concentrating my 
will increased with every effort. On three 
occasions I saw the same shadowy out- 
line; but on each a chance sound dis- 
turbed me, or irresistible fatigue deprived 
me of strength just when I most needed it. 
At length I resolved to take one night’s 
uninterrupted rest, and to begin my next 
attempt only a few minutes before one, so 
as to have more power in reserve when 
the critical moment should arrive. I was 

lad to find that I attained almost imme- 

iately the required state of concentrated 
volition; but I endeavored to make my 
condition more natural than it had ever yet 
been. I gazed more quietly and observ- 
antly at the spot where I hoped the spirit 
might appear, and made mesmeric passes 
as if before a figure facing me. 

As one o’clock struck, my senses grew 
more alert; never before had I felt myself 
possessed of such subdued and controlled 
strength ; even my breathing became deep 
and regular. 

I could not account to myself for these 
novel sensations, but I was filled with a 
buoyant delight which was almost ecstasy. 
My hands, as I continued my passes, 
seemed to feel an opposing force, as though 
I were drawing a weight towards me. 
There was none of the former heat and 
excitement, but a genial warmth pervaded 
every limb. 

I knew 1 had power over the spirit if 
I could but keep myself steady. 

At last it was close on the quarter, when 
I heard the first step in the passage. I 
stretched out my hands in motionless com- 
mand and expectation. As the steps 
reached the turn of the stairs the outline 
became visible once more; it grew dis- 
tinct, came nearer, and pausing at the 
doorway, seemed to tremble and gather 
itself into the form of a woman in a cling- 
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ing robe, who bent towards me with a look 
that I shall never forget. 

' She was very young, and the misery on 
her face might have made the hardest 
heart pitiful. In her eyes there was that 
abiding look of horror that sometimes re- 
mains after a great mental shock —a look 
almost impossible to describe, but which 
conveys its meaning instantaneously. Her 
mobile lips were slightly parted, and her 
small hands tightly clenched at her sides. 
Although every feature was distinguisha- 
ble, there was no semblance of humanity 
about her ; she was a pale, shadowy figure, 
and the outline of her head and dress 
remained tremulous, as though ready to 
melt again into air. 

As she gazed earnestly at me, I felt that 
she could communicate her thoughts to a 
certain extent, and read mine, in this mys- 
terious spirit-contact. I did not speak, 
but I thought the words, “ Poor soul, I will 
aid you in anything you wish!” A faint 
smile quivered over her face, and she 
bowed her head and beckoned me with 
one hand. Taking up a small lamp, I fol- 
lowed, while she passed down-stairs. Her 
movement was exquisite in its floating 
grace, and I remarked that her steps were 
no longer audible; the sound of them was 
not needed now to plead for her. 

She led me along the passage to a deep 
window overlooking the moat. Here she 
paused, and pointed to a panel in the oak 
wainscoting. I could see nothing peculiar, 
and glanced towards the spirit for further 
explanation. Again and again she pointed 
imperiously to the same spot. I tried to 
speak, but my voice refused to come, so I 
thought the question I wished to ask. 

“ Am I to search here for something ?” 

Her smile answered me, and she then 
signed to me to open the window and come 
out. Placing my lamp on the floor so as 
to be out of the draught, I got over the 
low sill and stood at the edge of the moat. 
The spirit floated a yard or two further, 
and pointing down to the ground, wrung 
her hands piteously. 

“ Did some one die there?” I asked 
in a whisper, for I felt that my power was 
waning, and it was no longer difficult to 
speak. The pale hands pointed to the 
breast of the figure, which was already fad- 
ing, as though her desire was accom- 
plished. 

“Tell me,” I cried, flinging myself down 
before her, “ if I search the panel and this 
spot, will you be at rest?” 

She bent towards me once more with a 
smile of intense peace on her face, and 
melted out of my sight. 
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Whether I fainted, or whether I fel! into 
the deep sudden sleep that sometimes fol- 
lows mesmeric exertion, I cannot tell, but 
when I came to myself day was breaking, 
and my lamp was burnt out below the open 
window. 

After breakfast I gave Bond an account 
of my adventure, and could easily see that 
the good old man thought my brain was 
affected. 

“ You will help me to search the panel, 
Bond, and that will prove whether my 
story is true or only a dream,” said I. 

To the window we accordingly went, 
and Bond inquired whether he was to 
break the wainscot. 

“Certainly not,” I replied; “if there is 
a hiding-place here, there is some way of 
opening it, which I shall try to find before 
I allow the wood to be broken.” 

Inch by inch I examined the wood, and 
compared the mouldings carefully with 
those on the opposite side. My attend- 
ant’s incredulity was so manifest, that I 
should greatly have preferred to prosecute 
the search alone, but by doing so I should 
have lost the testimony of an additional 
eye-witness to the discovery I felt confi- 
dent of making. After a long and patient 
scrutiny I found in the lower corner of the 
panel an inch or so of moulding that fitted 
into the rest. Another quarter of an hour 
passed, ere, by achance movement, I gave 
it the turn required to loosen it. When it 
came out, and showed a spring concealed 
below it, my excitement was very great, 
and Bond himself began to share the feel- 
ing, and hurried off for oil with which to 
clean the rusty metal. We soon discov- 
ered the secret of the bolt, and a portion 
of the panel slid back below the moulding, 
revealing a small recess in which lay a roll 
of manuscript tied with a black ribbon. 
Dust and damp had made the writing dif- 
ficult to decipher; but when the sad his- 
tory lay spread before me, I decided to 
give it to the world, along with an account 
of my mesmeric experiment. I have mod- 
ernized the spelling, and supplied a few 
obvious words that were either blotted or 
illegible in the original. The date was 
eaten away, but from family papers I know 
that it must have been August 1778. The 
manuscript ran as follows : — 


“T am going to write down what has 
ps porn It may be that no one will ever 
read what I write; but should this paper 
fall into the hands of any pitiful persons, 
surely they will grieve for us. 

“Mr. Fairfax is a bad man. Heaven 
forgive me if I ought not to think him so! 
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but I must needs say it here. My father 
says he is not worse than his neighbors, 
and thatit is the habit of most gentlemen 
to drink and swear in his fashion. If it 
be so, it is an ill thing for women that have 
to bear therewith. My father is a poor cu- 
rate in Stepton. He has as good blood 
in his veins as Mr. Fairfax himself; but 
then he is very poor, as I have said. My 
mother and Mrs. Fairfax were friends ; and 
when Mrs. Fairfax died my mother took 
charge of the little baby she left, along 
with me. That baby was my Harry — 
Harry Fairfax of this Tower of Morcar’s. 
He and I learned our first lessons together 
from my mother ; and when we grew older 
my father taught us both. Old Mr. Fair- 
fax took but small notice of his son. He 
was usually hunting, or quarrelling with 
some neighbor, or having drinking-bouts 
at the Tower. I will say it again—heisa 
bad man. I feared him much, he looked 
so big on his black horse; and he had a 
rough voice. I remember how Harry and 
I were gathering rushes to plait one day 
when he rode by on the narrow path that 
goes down to the white inn. The willows 
and rushes were high; but the black horse 
was so much taller that we could not hide, 
as we sought to do. Mr. Fairfax called 
out with a strange oath that sounded loud 
and terrible, and jeered at Harry for play- 
ing with the parson’s brat. Then he rode 
on; and Harry was in a great passion, the 
like of which I had not seen before. When 
I was fourteen my mother died, and there- 
after I had to take charge of our house. 
Harry always came for teaching from my 
father; but he looked older than I did, for 
I had no money to buy myself new clothes, 
and was forced to continue in childish 
frocks when I might have worn gowns. 
At last an old and good friend of my fa- 
ther’s sent money wherewith to provide me 
with sundry needful things ; and I remem- 
ber that I was vexed because, when he 
saw me in my new attire, Harry did not 
kiss me as was his wont. He loved books 
greatly, as did my father; and he hated 
wine and oaths, and all the evil coings at 
the Tower. Mr. Fairfax was angry, and 
called him a clerk; but he did not inter- 
fere with him. And by-and-by he loved 
something more than his books, and I 
could not believe that it was so. But it 
was true; and no creatures were happier 
than we when we sat among the osiers and 
talked of what we would do by-and-by. 
Father was sorely troubled when Harry 
told him; but he was always reading, and 
had not time to think much of us. Be- 
sides, he loved Harry as his son, and all 
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the more because he would not join in his 
father’s wicked ways. We were just 
twenty when Mr. Fairfax bade his son 
marry a young gentlewoman, whose father 
would dower her with certain lands that 
adjoined those of the tower. When Harry 
refused, his father’s anger was very terri- 
ble; but as he gave no reason for his 
refusal, Mr. Fairfax let him go, thinking to 
persuade him in time, and with softer 
words. He, however, made speed to our 
house, and demanded that my father should 
marry us privately. This he would not 
hear of at first, though Harry urged it, say- 
ing it would be his safety — that Mr. Fair- 
fax had even said the damsel’s brother 
should call him out did he slight her. 

“He spoke so earnestly that at last 
father consented to make the needful ar- 
rangements, and we were satisfied. Alas! 
while he was absent, some rumor had come 
to Mr. Fairfax’s ear, and when Harry re- 
turned home he was made a prisoner in 
his room, and only allowed to issue from it 
for his meals. Mr. Fairfax thought to 
tame him, but he knew not that there was a 
device whereby he might be baffled. In 
bygone days, when Harry was fain to es- 
cape from noisy guests, he would slip out 
at the passage window; or if the brawlers 
were too near the stairs for him to pass, he 
would let himself down by a rope cunning- 
ly made fast to an iron bar that was across 
his own window. A thin and narrow plank 
was concealed below the grass at the edge 
of the moat, being held by rope-loops to 
two pegs knocked into the bank. Once 
across the ditch, he was free, for the gen- 
tleman were too busy within to espy him. 
Now, however, his father was always on 
the watch, fearing lest he should escape. 
We should have been in sore straits had 
we not had one friend among the servants 
—old Betty—who had seen my Harry 
born. She sped away to me with a mes- 
sage, bidding me to come at dusk, and 
Harry would meet me in the willow thicket 
across the moat: further than that he 
dared not venture. 

“Was I wrong to go? I thought not; 
nay, I think still that I was right. Since 
the night that Harry put his signet-ring 
upon my finger I have belonged to him. 
How, then, could I dispute his will? 
Moreover, he was in trouble, and I could 
not refuse to go to him in his need. 
Therefore I went. 

“When it was growing late, so that it 
behoved me to return, he led me to the 
edge of the thicket and kissed me; and 
that was our very last kiss on earth, yet I 
knew it not. I would I had known, that I 
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might have stayed to perish with my love. 
I hurried along the darkening path, but 
before I had gone far I heard an angry 
voice that seemed to be that of Mr. Fair- 
fax. I feared greatly for Harry, but I 
dared not turn back lest I should be seen 
and cause worse trouble, since it might 
well be that Mr. Fairfax was speaking only 
to some groom or laborer. All night 1 could 
not sleep for terror, and next day news was 
brought to my father that Harry had dis- 
appeared. 

“The country was searched for him; 
but I knew he was dead, for had he been 
alive he would have found means to relieve 
my anxiety. 

“ Mr. Fairfax shut himself up, and drank 
hard; and after a few days he desired that 
the moat should be filled up. 

“ The work was begun, and that night I 
knew the reason. 

“Again old Betty came to me, white- 
faced and aged by many years. She told 
me the horrible thing that has never since 
been out of my thoughts. I see before 
me, day and night, the moat, the darkening 
path, and my Harry as he stepped off the 
plank and saw his father standing before 
him. Old Betty could not tell me what 
had passed, but Mr. Fairfax had seen me, 
for she heard my name. 

“ After many furious words, Harry said 
clearly, ‘1 never will give her up!’ Then 
— then — that cruel man struck him hard 
on the temples with the handle of his 
heavy hunting-whip. Harry fell back into 
the moat and he never rose again. Mr. 
Fairfax knelt at the edge and called him 
hoarsely, and when no answer came he 
rushed into the house. 

“ Betty was too terrified to say next day 
what she had seen, and I, — can I give up 
Harry’s father to punishment?—I who 
have been the cause of my husband’s 
death ?” 


The writing here became unsteady and 
indistinct, as though the poor girl’s mind 
had begun to wander. It is legible on the 
next leaf. 


“ People look at me strangely; they 
thought I did not hear to-day when some 
one said I was mad. Am I mad? No! 
I am sure I am not; my brain is quite 
clear, clearer than ever, and each thought 
is as bright as if it were written in flame. 
I know what Iam going todo. The moat 
is not half full yet, but in a few more days 
there will be no room in it. I must get 
Betty to hide this paper for me in Harry’s 
panel cupboard ; she taught him and me 
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the trick of it long ago. I will not tell her 
why I want it hidden to-night ; oh no, she 
might be afraid if she knew; and I must 
be quite alone, too. Mr. Fairfax is drink- 
ing—always drinking. I am going to 
punish him; he shall have two deaths on 
his soul, two—two. God will never for- 
give him as much as that. 

“T shall be safe with Harry; if anybody 
finds this they need not be afraid for me. 
I will fasten a stone over my heart that the 
water in the moat may hold me down tight 
till I find him. 

“T will sign my own name to this — my 
name, that no one can rob me of now. 

“ PRISCILLA FAIRFAX.” 

I determined, after reading this sorrow- 
ful tale, to have the moat carefully searched 
at the spot indicated by the spirit. That 
there might be no lack of witnesses, I in- 
vited both the doctor and curate of Step- 
ton to be present. After reading the 
manuscript, they were to the full as anx- 
ious as I for further corroboration of its 
story. We knew that the Fairfax men- 
tioned in it had died suddenly of delirium 
tremens, and probably the work of filling 
in the moat was then p Aeecstel for, as 
I have already remarked, it was of its 
original depth on one side of the house. 
As the workmen approached the bottom, 
they dug slowly and carefully. Complete 
success rewarded our efforts; for pre- 
cisely where the ghost’s finger had pointed, 
we found the decayed and broken bones of 
a@ woman. 

The doctor gathered them up with his 
own hands, and in doing so, turned over 
some of the earth, and espied, sunk in 
what had been soft mud, a heavy signet- 
ring bearing the Fairfax crest. Encour- 
aged by our discoveries, I then gave orders 
for the whole of the moat to be cleared, in 
the hope that we might find the remains 
of the poor youth who was so cruelly mur- 
dered. 

We inferred from the MS. that his 
room must have been at one of the corners 
farthest removed from the hall; and our 
conjecture proved true. We found some 
bones, singularly perfect considering their 
age, and two or three metal coat-buttons. 
The latter I have placed with the ring and 
manuscript in a cabinet. To the bones 
we gave decent burial, depositing them all 
in the same grave. Since that day no 
midnight footsteps have approached my 
chamber; and I trust that the uneasy 
spirit has found rest through the discovery 
of her fate, and that nothing more will be 
seen or heard of the 

GuHost OF MoRCcAR’s TOWER. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
MOOSE-HUNTING IN CANADA. 


MOOSE-HUNTING, if it has no other ad- 
vantages, at least leads a man to solitude 
and the woods, and life in the woods tends 
to develop many excellent qualities which 
are not invariably produced by what we 
are pleased to call our civilization. It 
makes a man patient, and able to bear 
constant disappointments; it enables him 
to endure hardship with indifference, and 
it produces a feeling of self-reliance which 
is both pleasant and serviceable. True 
luxury, to my mind, is only to be found in 
such a life. No man who has not experi- 
enced it knows what an exhilarating feel- 
ing it is to be entirely independent of 
weather, comparatively indifferent to hune 
ger, thirst, cold, and heat, and to feel him- 
self capable not only of supporting but of 
enjoying life thoroughly, and that by the 
mere exercise of his own faculties. Hap- 
piness consists in having few wants and 
being able to satisfy them, and there is 
more real comfort to be found in a birch- 
bark camp than in the most luxuriously 
furnished and carefully appointed dwelling. 

Such a home I have often helped to 
make. It does not belong to any recog- 
nized order of architecture, although it 
may fairly claim an ancient origin. To 
erect it requires no great exercise of skill, 
and calls for no training in art-schools. I 
will briefly describe it. 

A birch-bark camp is made in many 
ways. The best plan is to build it in the 
form of a square, varying in size according 
to the number of inhabitants that you pro- 
pose to accommodate. Having selected a 
suitable level spot and cleared away the 
shrubs and rubbish, you proceed to make 
four low walls composed of two or three 
small suitable-sized pine logs laid one on 
the other, and on these little low walls so 
constructed you raise the framework of 
the camp. This consists of light, thin 
poles, the lower ends being stuck into the 
upper surface of the pine-trees which form 
the walls, and the upper ends leaning 
against and supporting each other. The 
next operation is to strip large sheets of 
bark off the birch-trees, and thatch these 
poles with them to within a foot or two of 
the top, leaving a sufficient aperture for 
the smoke to escape. Other poles are 
then laid upon the sheets of birch-bark to 
keep them in their places. A small door- 
way is left in one side, and a door is con- 
structed out of slabs of wood or out of the 
skin of some animal. The uppermost log 
is hewn through with an axe, so that the 
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wall shall not be inconveniently high to 
step over, and the hut is finished. Sucha 
camp is perfectly impervious to wind or 
weather, or rather can be made so by fill- 
ing up the joints and cracks between the 
sheets of birch-bark and the interstices 
between the pine logs with moss and dry 
leaves. You next level off the ground in- 
side, and on three sides of the square 
strew it thickly with the small tops of the 
sapin or Canada-balsam fir, for a breadth 
of about four feet; then take some long 
pliant ash saplings or withy rods, and peg 
them down along the edge of the pine tops 
to keep your bed or carpet in its place, 
leaving a bare space in the centre of the 
hut, where you make your fire. Two or 
three rough slabs of pine to act as shelves 
must then be fixed into the wall, a couple 
of portage-straps or tump-lines stretched 
across, on which to hang your clothes, and 
the habitation is complete. 

I ought perhaps to explain what a “ por- 
tage-strap” and a “portage” are. Many 
French and Spanish words have become 
incorporated with the English language in 
America. The western cattle-man or farm- 
er speaks of his farm or house as his 
“ranche,” calls the enclosure into which 
he drives his stock a “ corral,” fastens his 
horse with a “lariat,” digs an “ acequia” 
to irrigate his land, gets lost in the “ chap- 
paral” instead of the bush ; and uses com- 
monly many other Spanish words and 
expressions. No hunter or trapper talks 
of hiding any thing; he “caches” it, and 
he calls the place where he has stowed 
away a little store of powder, flour, or some 
of the other necessaries of life, a “‘ cache.” 
The French word “ prairie,” as everybody 
knows, has become part and parcel of 
the English language. Indians and half- 
breeds, who never heard French spoken in 
their lives, greet each other at meeting 
and parting with the salutation “bo jour” 
and “adieu.” And so the word “ portage ” 
has come to be generally used to denote 
the piece of dry land separating two rivers 
or lakes over which it is necessary to 
carry canoes and baggage when travelling 
through the country in summer. Some- 
times it is literally translated and called a 
“carry.” Another French word, “trav- 
erse,” is frequently used in canoeing, to 
signify a large, unsheltered piece of water 
which it is necessary to cross. A deeply 
laden birch-bark canoe will not stand a 
great deal of sea, and quite a heavy sea 
gets up very rapidly on large fresh-water 
lakes, so that a long “ traverse” is a some- 
what formidable matter. You may want to 
cross a lake say five or six miles in width, 





but of such a size that it would take you a 
couple of days to coast all round. That 
open stretch of five or six miles would be 
called a “ traverse.” 

The number and length of the portages 
on any canoe route, and the kind of trail 
that leads over them, are important matters 
to consider in canoe travelling. A man in 
giving information about any journey will 
enter into most minute particulars about 
them. He will say, “ You go up such and 
such a river,” and he will tell you all about 
it — where there are strong rapids; where 
it is very shallow; where there are deep 
still reaches in which the paddle can be 
used, and where you must pole, and so 
forth. Then he will tell you how you come 
to some violent rapid or fall that necessi- 
tates a “ portage,” and explain exactly how 
to strike into the eddy, and shove your 
canoe into the bank at a certain place, and 
take her out there, and how long the “ por- 
tage” is; whether there is a good trail, or 
a bad trail, or no trail at all; and so on 
with every “portage ” on the route. Car- 
rying canoes and baggage across the “ por- 
tage” is arduous work. A_birch-bark 
canoe must be treated delicately, for it is a 
very fragile creature. You allow it to 
ground very carefully; step out into the 
water, take out all the bales, boxes, pots, 
pans, bedding, rifles, etc.; lift up the ca- 
noe bodily, and turn her upside down for a 
few minutes to drain the water out. The 
Indian then turns her over, grasps the 
middle thwart with both hands, and with a 
sudden twist of the wrists heaves her up 
in the air, and deposits her upside down on 
his shoulders, and walks off with his bur- 
den. An ordinary-sized Mic-Mac or Me- 
licite canoe, such as one man can easily 
carry, weighs about seventy or eighty 
pounds, and will take two men and about 
six or seven hundred pounds. 

The zmpedimenta are carried in this 
manner. A blanket, doubled to a suitable 
size, is laid upon the ground; you take 
your portage-strap, or tump-line as it is 
sometimes called, which is composed of 
strips of webbing or some such material, 
and is about twelve feet long, a length of 
about two feet in the centre being made of 
a piece of broad soft leather; you lay 
your line on the blanket so that the leather 
part projects, and fold the edges of the 
blanket over either portion of the strap. 
You then pile up the articles to be carried 
in the centre, double the blanket over 
them, and by hauling upon the two parts 
of the strap bring the blanket together at 
either side, so that nothing can fall out. 
You then cuta skewer of wood, stick it 
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through the blanket in the centre, securel 
knot the strap at either end, and your pac 
is made. You have a compact bundle 
with the leather portion of the portage- 
strap projecting like a loop, which is 
passed over the head and shoulders, and 
the pack is carried on the back by means 
of the loop which passes across the chest. 
Ifthe pack is very heavy, and the distance 
long, it is usual to make an additional band 
out of a handkerchief or something of that 
kind, to attach it to the bundle, and pass it 
across the forehead, so as to take some of 
the pressure off the chest. The regular 
weight of a Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
package is eighty pounds; but any Indian 
or half-breed will carry double this weight 
for a considerable distance without dis- 
tress. A tump-line, therefore, forms an 
essential part of the voyageur’s outfit when 
travelling, and it comes in handy also in 
camp as a clothes-line on which to hang 
one’s socks and moccasins to dry. 

A camp suchas that I have attempted to 
describe is the best that can be built. An 
ordinary camp is constructed in the same 
way, but with this difference, that instead 
of being in the form of a square it is in the 
shape of a circle, and the poles on which 
the bark is laid are stuck into the ground 
instead of into low walls. There is not 
half so much room in such a camp as in 
the former, although the amount of mate- 
rial employed is in both cases the same. 
It may be objected that the sleeping ar- 
rangements cannot be very luxurious in 
camp. A good bed is certainly an excel- 
lent thing, but it is very hard to find a 
better bed than nature has provided in the 
wilderness. It would appear as if Provi- 
dence had specially designed the Canada- 
balsam fir for the purpose of making a soft 
couch for tired hunters. It is the only 
one, so far as I am aware, of the conifer- 
ous trees of North America in which the 
leaves or sficule lie perfectly flat. The 
consequence of that excellent arrangement 
is that a bed made of the short, tender tips 
of the Canada balsam, spread evenly to 
the depth of about a foot, is one of the 
softest, most elastic, and most pleasant 
couches that can be imagined; and as the 
scent of the sap of the Canada balsam is 
absolutely delicious, it is always sweet and 
refreshing — which is more than can be 
said for many beds of civilization. 

Hunger isa good sauce. A man coming 
in tired and hungry will find more enjoy- 
ment in a piece of moose meat and a cup 
of tea than in the most luxurious of ban- 
quets. Moreover it must be remembered 


that some of the wild meats of North 
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America cannot be excelled in flavor and 
delicacy; nothing, for instance, can be 
better than moose or cariboo, mountain 
sheep or antelope. The “moufle,” or 
nose of the moose, and his marrow-bones, 
are dainties which would be highly appre- 
ciated by the most accomplished epicures. 
The meat is good, and no better method 
of cooking it has yet been discovered than 
the simple one of roasting it before a wood 
fire on a pointed stick. Simplicity is a 
great source of comfort, and makes up for 
many luxuries; and nothing can be more 
simple, and at the same time more comfort- 
able, than life in such a birch-bark camp 
as I have attempted to describe. In sum- 
mer time and in the fall, until the weather 
begins to get a little cold, a tent affords all 
the shelter that the sportsman or the tour- 
ist can require. But when the leaves are 
all fallen, when the lakes begin to freeze 
up, and snow covers the earth, or may be 
looked for at any moment, the nights be- 
come too cold to render dwelling in tents 
any longer desirable. A tent can be used 
in winter, and I have dwelt in one in ex- 
treme cold, when the thermometer went 
down as low as 32° below zero. It was 
rendered habitable by a little stove, which 
made it at the same time exceedingly dis- 
agreeable. A stove sufficiently small to 
be portable only contained wood enough to 
burn for an hour and a half or so. Conse- 
quently some one had to sit up all night to 
replenish it. Now, nobody could keep 
awake, and the result was that we had to 
pass through the unpleasant ordeal of 
alternately freezing and roasting during 
the whole night. ‘The stove was of neces- 
sity composed of very thin sheet iron, as 
lightness was an important object, and 
consequently when it was filled with good 
birch wood and well under way, it became 
red-hot, and rendered the atmosphere in 
the tent unsupportable. In about half an 
hour or so it would cool down a little, and 
one would drop off to sleep, only to wake 
in about an hour’s time, shivering, to find 
everything frozen solid in the tent, and the 
fire nearly out. Such a method of passing 
the night is little calculated to insure sound 
sleep. In the depth of winter it is quite 
impossible to warm a tent from the out- 
side, however large the fire may be. It 
must be built at such a distance that the 
canvas cannot possibly catch fire, and 
hence all heat is dispersed long before it 
can reach and warm the interior of the 
tent. It is far better to make a “ lean-to ” 
of the canvas, build a large fire, and sleep 
out in the open. A “lean-to” is easily 





made, and scarcely needs description. The 
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name explains itself. You strike two poles, 
having a fork at the upper end, into the 
ground, slanting back slightly ; lay another 
fir-pole horizontally between the two, and 
resting in the pare then place numerous 

les and branches leaning against the 

orizontal pole, and thus form a frame- 

work which you cover in as well as you 
can with birch-bark, pine boughs, pieces 
of canvas, skins, or whatever material is 
most handy. You build an enormous fire 
in the front, and the camp is complete. A 
“lean-to” must always be constructed with 
reference to the direction of the wind; it 
serves to keep off the wind and a certain 
amount of snow and rain. In other re- 
spects it is, as the Irishman said of the 
sedan-chair with the bottom out, more for 
the honor and glory of the thing than any- 
thing else. For all practical purposes you 
are decidedly out of doors. 

Although the scenery of the greater part 
of Canada cannot justly be described as 
grand or magnificent, yet there is a weird, 
melancholy, desolate beauty about her 
barrens, a soft loveliness in her lakes and 
forest glades in summer, a gorgeousness 
of color in her autumn woods, and a stern, 
sad stateliness when winter has draped 
them all with snow, that cannot be sur- 
passed in any land. I remember, as dis- 
tinctly as if I had left it but yesterday, the 
beauty of the camp from which I made my 
first successful expedition after moose last 
calling season. I had been out several 
times unsuccessfully, sometimes getting no 
answer at all; at others, calling a bull 
close up, but failing to induce him to show 
himself; sometimes failing on account of 
a breeze springing up, or of the night be- 
coming too much overcast and cloudy to 
enable me to see him. My companions 
had been equally unfortunate. We had 
spent the best fortnight of the season in 
this way, and had shifted our ground and 
tried everything in vain. At last we de- 
cided on one more attempt, broke camp, 
loaded our canoes, and started. We made 
a journey of two days, traversing many 
lovely lakes, carrying over several por- 
tages, and arrived at our destination about 
three o’clock in the afternoon. We drew 
up our canoes at one of the prettiest spots 
fora camp I have ever seen. It lay be- 
side a little sheltered, secluded bay at the 
head of a lovely lake, some three or four 
miles in length. The shores near us were 
covered with “ hard-wood ” trees — birch, 
maple, and beech, in their glorious autumn 
colors; while the more distant coasts 


were clothed with a sombre, dark mass of 
firs and spruce. Above the ordinary level 
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of the forest rose at intervals the ragged, 
gaunt form of some ancient and gigantic 
pine that had escaped the notice of the 
lumberman, or had proved unworthy of his 
axe. In front of us and to the right, act- 
ing as a breakwater to our harbor, lay a 
small island covered with hemlock and 
tamarack trees, the latter leaning over in 
various and most graceful angles, over- 
hanging the water to such an extent as 
sometimes to be almost horizontal with it. 
Slightly to the left was a shallow spot in 
the lake marked by a growth of rushes, 
vividly green at the top, while the lower 
halves were of a most vivid scarlet, afford- 
ing the precise amount of warmth and 
bright coloring that the picture required. 
It is extraordinary how everything seems 
to turn to brilliant colors in the autumn in 
these northern latitudes. The evening 
was perfectly still; the surface of the lake, 
unbroken by the smallest ripple, shone 
like a mirror and reflected the coast line 
and trees so accurately that it was impos- 
sible to tell where water ended and land 
began. 

The love of money and the love of sport 
are the passions that lead men into such 
scenes as these. The lumberman, the 
salmon-fisher, and the hunter in pursuit of 
large game, monopolize the beauties of 
nature in these Canadian wilds. The 
moose (Cervus Alces) and cariboo (Cervus 
rangifer) are the principal large game to 
be found in Canada. The moose is by far 
the biggest of all existing deer. He at- 
tains to a height of quite eighteen hands, 
and weighs sbomt twelve hundred pounds 
or more. The moose of America is almost, 
if not quite, identical with the elk of Eu- 
rope, but it attains a greater size. The 
horns especially are much finer than those 
to be found on the elk in Russia, Prussia, 
or the Scandinavian countries. 

The moose has many advantages over 
other deer, but it suffers also from some 
terrible disadvantages, which make it an 
easy prey to its great and principal de- 
stroyer,man. Whereas among most, if not 
all, the members of the deer tribe, the 
female has but one fawn at a birth, the 
cow moose generally drops two calves — 
which is much in favor of the race. The 
moose is blessed with an intensely acute 
sense of smell, with an almost equall 
acute sense of hearing, and it is ea 
ingly wary and difficult of approach. On 
the other hand, it is but little fitted to 
move in deep snow, owing to its great 
weight. Unlike the cariboo, which has 
hoofs specially adapted for deep snow, the 
moose’s feet are small compared with the 



















































great bulk of the animal. If, therefore, it 
is once found and started when the snow 
lies deep upon the ground, its destruction 
is a matter of certainty ; it breaks through 
the snow to solid earth at every step, be- 
comes speedily exhausted, and falls an 
easy prey to men and dogs. Again, a 
large tract of land is necessary to supply 
food for even one moose. In summer it 
feeds a good deal upon the stems and roots 
of water-lilies, but its staple food consists 
of the tender shoots of the moose-wood, 
ground-maple, alder, birch, poplar, and 
other deciduous trees. It is fond of 
ground-hemlock, and will also occasionally 
browse upon the safzz or Canada balsam, 
and even upon spruce, though that is very 
rare, and I have known them when hard 
pressed to gnaw bark off the trees. Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick are nearly 
“settled up.” More and more land is 
cleared and brought under cultivation ev- 
ery day; more and more forest cut down 
year by year; and the moose-supporting 
portion of the country is becoming very 
limited in extent. On the other hand, the 
moose is an animal which could easily be 
preserved if only reasonable laws could be 
enforced. It adapts itself wonderfully to 
civilization. A young moose will become 
as tame as a domestic cow in a short time. 
Moose become accustomed to the ordinary 
noises of a settled country with such fa- 
cility that they may sometimes be found 
feeding within a few hundred yards of a 
road. Arailway does not appear to dis- 
turb them at all. I have shot moose 
within sound of the barking of dogs and 
the cackling of geese of a farmhouse, in 
places where the animals must have been 
constantly hearing men shouting, dogs 
barking, and all the noises of a settlement. 
Their sense of hearing is developed in a 
wonderful degree, and they appear to be 
possessed of some marvellous power of 
discriminating between innocent sounds 
and noises which indicate danger. Ona 
windy day, when the forest is full of noises 
—trees cracking, branches snapping, and 
twigs breaking — the moose will take no 
notice of all these natural sounds; but if 
a man breaks a twig, or, treading on a dry 
stick, snaps it on the ground, the moose 
will distinguish that sound from the hun- 
dred voices of the storm, and be off ina 
second. 

Why it is that the moose has developed 
no peculiarity with regard to his feet, 
adapting him especially to the country in 
which he dwells, while the cariboo that 
shares the woods and barrens with him 
has done so in a remarkable degree, I will 
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leave philosophers to decide. In the car- 
iboo the hoofs are very broad and round, 
and split up very high, so that, when the 
animal treads upon the soft surface of the 
snow, the hoofs spreading out form a nat- 
ural kind of snow-shoe, and prevent its 
sinkingdeep. The frog becomes absorbed 
towards winter, so that the whole weight 
of the animal rests upon the hoof, the 
edges of which are as sharp as a knife, 
and give the animals so secure a foothold 
that they can run without fear or danger 
on the slippery surface of smooth glare 
ice. Now the moose, on the contrary, is 
about as awkward on the ice as a shod 
horse, and will not venture out on the 
frozen surface of a lake if he can help it. 
His feet are rather small and pointed, and 
allow him to sink and flounder helplessly 
in the deep snows of midwinter and early 
spring. 

There are several ways in which the 
moose is hunted; some legitimate and 
some decidedly illegitimate. First of all 
there is moose-calling, which to my mind 
is the most interesting of all woodland 
sports. It commences about the begin- 
ning of September, and lasts for about 
six weeks, and consists in imitating the 
cry of the female moose, and thereby call- 
ing up the male. This may sound easy 
enough to do, especially as the bull‘at this 
season of the year loses all his caution, or 
the greater part of it. But the pastime is 
surrounded by so many difficulties, that it 
is really the most precarious of all the 
methods of pursuing or endeavoring to 
outwit the moose; and it is at the same 
time the most exciting. I will endeavor 
to describe the method by giving a slight 
sketch of the death of a moose in New 
Brunswick woods last year. 

It was early in October. We had 
pitched our tents — for at that season of 
the year the hunter dwells in tents — upon 
a beautiful hard-wood ridge, bright with 
the painted foliage of birch and maple. 
The weather had ‘been bad for calling, and 
no one had gone out, though we knew 
there were moose in the neighborhood. 
We had cut a great store of firewood, 
gathered bushels of cranberries, dug a 
well in the swamp close by, and attended 
to the thousand and one little comforts that 
experience teaches one to provide in the 
woods, and had absolutely nothing to do. 
The day was intensely hot and sultry, and 
if any one had approached the camp about 
noon he would have deemed it deserted. 
All hands had hung their blankets over the 
tents by way of protection from the sun, 
and had gone tosleep. About one o’clock 
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I awoke, and sauntered out of the tent to 
stretch my limbs, and take a look at the 
sky. I was particularly anxious about the 
weather, for I was tired of idleness, and 
determined to go out if the evening offered 
a tolerably fair promise of a fine night. 
To get a better view of the heavens I 
climbed to my accustomed lookout in a 
comfortable fork near the summit of a 
neighboring pine, and noted with disgust 
certain little black shreds of cloud rising 
slowly above the horizon. To aid my in- 
decision I consulted my dear old friend 
John Williams, the Indian, who after the 
manner of his kind stoutly refused to give 
any definite opinion on the subject. All 
that I could get out of him was, “ Well, 
dunno; mebbe fine, mebbe wind get up; 
guess pretty calm, perhaps, in morning. 
Suppose we go and try, or praps mebbe 
wait till to-morrow.” Finally I decided to 
go out; for although if there is the slight- 
est wind it is impossible to call, yet any 
wise and prudent man, unless there are 
unmistakable signs of a storm brewing, 
will take the chance; for the calling sea- 
son is short and soon over. 

I have said that an absolutely calm night 
is required for calling, and for this reason : 
the moose is so wary that in coming up to 
the call he will invariably make a circle 
down wind in order to get scent of the 
animal which is calling him. Therefore, 
if there is a breath of wind astir, the 
moose will get scent of the man before the 
man has a chance of seeing the moose. A 
calm night is the first thing necessary. 
Secondly, you must have a moonlight 
night. No moose will come up in the day- 
time. You can begin to call about an hour 
before sunset, and moose will answer up to 
say two hours after sunrise. There is 
very little time, therefore, unless there is 
bright moonlight. In the third place, I 
need scarcely observe that to call moose 
successfully you must find a place near 
camp where there are moose to call, and 
where there are not only moose, but bull 
moose ; not only bull moose, but bulls that 
have not already provided themselves with 
consorts ; for if a real cow begins calling, 
the rough imitation in the shape of a man 
has a very poor chance of success, ard 
may as well give it up as a bad job. 
Fourthly, you must find a spot that is con- 
venient for calling, that is to say, a piece of 
dry ground, for no human being can lie out 
all night in the wet, particularly in the 
month of October, when it freezes hard 
towards morning. You must have dry 
ground, well sheltered with trees or shrubs 
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of some kind, and a tolerably open space 
around it for some distance ; open enough 
for you to see the bull coming up when he 
is yet at a little distance, but not a large 
extent of open ground, for no moose will 
venture out far on an entirely bare exposed 
plain. He is disinclined to leave the 
friendly shelter of the trees. A perfect 
spot, therefore, is not easily found. Such 
are some of the difficulties which attend 
moose-calling, and render it a most preca- 
rious pastime. Four conditions are neces- 
sary, and all four must be combined at one 
and the same time. 

Having once determined to go out, prep- 
arations do not take long. You have only 
to roll up a blanket and overcoat, take 
some tea, sugar, salt, and biscuit, a kettle, 
two tin pannikins, and a small axe, with, I 
need scarcely say, rifle and ammunition. 
The outfit is simple ; but the hunter should 
look to everything himself, for an Indian 
would leave his head behind if it were 
loose. A good thick blanket is very nec- 
essary, for moose-calling involves more 
hardship and more suffering from cold 
than any other branch of the noble science 
of hunting with which I am acquainted. 
It is true that the weather is not espe- 
cially cold at that time of year, but there 
are sharp frosts occasionally at night, and 
the moose-caller cannot make a fire by 
which to warm himself, for the smell of 
smoke is carried a long way by the slightest 
current of air. Neither dare he run about 
to warm his feet, or flap his hands against 
his sides, or keep up the circulation by tak- 
ing exercise of any kind, for fear of making 
a noise, He is sure to have got wet 
through with perspiration on his way to the 
calling-place, which of course makes him 
more sensitive to cold. 

So I and the Indian shouldered our 
packs, and started for the barren, follow- 
ing an old logging road. Perhaps I ought 
to explain a little what is meant by a “ log- 
ging road” and a “barren.” A logging 
road is a path cut through the forest in 
winter, when the snow is on the ground 
and the lakes are frozen, along which the 
trunks of trees or logs are hauled by 
horses or oxen to the water. A logging 
road is a most pernicious thing. Never 
follow one if you are lost in the woods, for 
one end is sure to lead to a lake or ariver, 
which is decidedly inconvenient until the 
ice has formed ; and in the other direction 
it will seduce you deep into the inner re- 
cesses of the forest, and then come to a 
sudden termination at some moss-covered 
decayed pine-stump, which is discouraging. 
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A “barren,” as the term indicates, is a 
piece of waste land; but, as all hunting- 
grounds are waste, that definition would 
scarcely be sufficient to describe what a 
“barren” is. It means in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick an open marshy space 
in the forest, sometimes so soft as to be 
almost impassable, at other times com- 
posed of good solid hard peat. The sur- 
face is occasionally rough and tussocky, 
like a great deal of country in Scotland. 

In Newfoundland there are barrens of 
many miles in extent, high, and, compara- 
tively speaking, dry plateaus; but the bar- 
rens in the provinces I am speaking of vary 
from a little open space of a few acres to a 

lain of five or six miles in length or 
breadth. There has been a good deal of 
discussion as to the origin of these “ bar- 
rens.” It appears to me that they must 
have been originally lakes which have be- 
come dry by the gradual elevation of the 
land, and through the natural processes by 
which shallow waters become choked up 
and filled with vegetable débris. They 
have all the appearance of dry lakes. 
They are about the size of the numerous 
sheets of water that are so frequent in the 
country. The forest surrounds them com- 
pletely, precisely in the same way as it 
does a lake, following all the lines and 
curvatures of the bays and indentations of 
its shores ; and every elevated spot of dry 
solid ground is covered with trees exactly 
as are the little islands that so thickly stud 
the surfaces of the Nova Scotian lakes. 
Most of the lakes in the country are shal- 
low, and in many of them the process by 
which they become filled up can be seen at 
work. The ground rises considerably in 
the centre of these barrens, which is, I be- 
lieve, the case with all bogs and peat 
mosses. I have never measured any of 
their areas, neither have I attempted to 
estimate the extent of the curvature of the 
surface; but on a barren where I hunted 
last year, of about two miles across, the 
ground rose so much in the centre that 
when standing at one edge we could see 
the upper half of the pine trees which 
grew at the other. The rise appeared to 

e quite gradual, and the effect was as if 
one stood on an exceedingly small globe, 
the natural curvature of which hid the op- 
posite trees. 

To return to our calling. We got out 
upon the barren, or rather upon a deep bay 
or identation of a large barren, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and made our 
way to a little wooded island which afford- 
ed us shelter and dry ground, and which 
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was within easy shot of one side of the 
bay, and so situated with regard to the 
other that a moose coming from that direc: 
tion would not hesitate to approach it. 
The first thing to be done is to make a lair 
for oneself —a little bed. You pick out a 
nice sheltered soft spot, chop down a few 
sapin branches with your knife, gather a 
quantity of dry grass or bracken, and make 
as comfortable a bed as the circumstances 
of the case will permit. 

Having made these little preparations, I 
sat down and smoked my pipe while the 
Indian climbed up a neighboring pine-tree 
to “call.” The only object of ascending a 
tree is that the sound may be carried fur- 
ther into the recesses of the forest. The 
instrument wherewith the caller endeavors 
to imitate the cry of the cow, consists of a 
cone-shaped tube made out of a sheet of 
birch-bark rolled up. This horn is about 
eighteen inches in length and three or four 
in diameter at the broadest end, the narrow 
end being just large enough to fit the 
mouth. The “caller” uses it like a speak- 
ing-trumpet, groaning and roaring through 
it, imitating as well as he can the cry of 
the cow moose. Few white men can call 
really well, but some Indians by long prac- 
tice can imitate the animal with wonderful 
success. Fortunately, however, no two 
moose appear to have precisely the same 
voice, but make all kinds of strange and 
diabolical noises, so that even a novice in 
the art may not despair of himself calling 
up a bull. The real difficulty — the time 
when you require a perfect mastery of the 
art —is when the bull is close by, suspi- 
cious and listening with every fibre of its 
intensely accurate ear to detect any sound 
that may reveal the true nature of the 
animal he is approaching. The smallest 
hoarseness, the slightest wrong vibration, 
the least unnatural sound, will then prove 
fatal The Indian will kneel on the 
ground, putting the broad end of the horn 
close to the earth so as to deaden the 
sound, and with an agonized expression of 
countenance will imitate with such mar- 
vellous fidelity the wailing, anxious, sup- 
plicating cry of the cow, that the bull, 
unable to resist, rushes out from the 
friendly cover of the trees, and exposes 
himself to death. Or it may be that the 
most accomplished caller tails to induce 
the suspicious animal to show himself: the 
more ignoble passion of jealousy must 
then be aroused. The Indian will grunt 
like an enraged bull, break dead branches 
from the trees, thrash his birch-bark horn 
against the bushes, thus making a noise 
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exactly like a moose fighting the bushes 
with his antlers. The bull cannot bear the 
idea of a rival, and, casting his prudence 
to the winds, not unfrequently falls a victim 
to jealousy and rage. 

The hunter calls through his horn, first 
gently, in case there should be a bull very 
near. He then waits a quarter of an hour 
or so, and, if he gets no answer, calls 
again a little louder, waiting at least a 
quarter of an hour — or half an hour some 
Indians say is best —after each attempt. 

The cry of the cow is a long-drawn-out 
melancholy sound, impossible to describe 
by words. The answer of the bull moose, 
on the contrary, is a rather short guttural 
grunt, and resembles at a great distance 
the sound made by an axe chopping wood, 
or that which a man makes when pulling 
hard at a refractory clay pipe. You con- 
tinue calling at intervals until you kear an 
answer, when your tactics depend upon the 
way in which the animal acts. Great 
acuteness of the sense of hearing is nec- 
essary, because the bull will occasionally 
come up without answering at all; and 
the first indication of his presence con- 
sists of the slight noise he makes in ad- 
vancing. Sometimes a bull will come up 
with the most extreme caution; at others 
he will come tearing up through the woods, 
as hard as he can go, making a noise like 
a steam-engine, and rushing through the 
forest apparently without the slightest fear. 

On the particular occasion which I am 
recalling, it was a most lovely evening. It 
wanted but about half an hour to sundown, 
and all was perfectly still. There was not 
the slightest sound of any thing moving in 
the forest except that of the unfrequent 
flight of a moose-bird close by. And so I 
sat watching that most glorious transfor- 
mation scene—the change of day into 
night; saw the great sun sink slowly down 
behind the pine-trees; saw the few clouds 
that hovered motionless above me blaze 
into the color of bright burnished gold; 
saw the whole atmosphere become glorious 
with a soft yellow light, gradually dying 
out as the night crept on, till only in the 
western sky there lingered a faint glow 
fading into a pale cold apple-green, against 
which the pines stood out as black as mid- 
night, and as sharply defined as though 
cut out of steel. As the darkness deep- 


ened, a young crescent moon shone out 
=~ and clear, with a glittering star a little 

elow the lower horn, and above her 
another star of lesser magnitude. It looked 
as though a supernatural jewel —a heaven- 
ly pendant, two great diamond solitaires, 
and a diamond crescent — were hanging in 
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the western sky. After a while, the moon 
too sank behind the trees, and darkness 
fell upon the earth. 

I know of nothing more enchanting 
than a perfectly calm and silent autumnal 
sunset in the woods, unless it be the sun- 
rise, which to my mind is more lovely still. 
Sunset is beautiful, but sad; sunrise is 
equally beautiful, and full of life, happiness, 
and hope. I love to watch the stars begin 
to fade, to see the first faint white light 
clear up the darkness of the eastern sky, 
and gradually deepen into the glorious 
coloring that heralds the approaching sun. 
I love to see nature awake shuddering, as 
she always does, and arouse herself into 
active, busy life; to note the insects, birds, 
and beasts shake off slumber and set about 
their daily tasks. 

Still, the sunset is inexpressibly lovely, 
and I do not envy the condition and frame 
of mind of a man who cannot be as nearly 
happy as a man can be, when he is lying 
comfortably on a luxurious and soft couch, 
gazing in perfect peace on the glorious 
scene around him, rejoicing all his senses, 
and saturating himself with the wonderful 
beauties of a northern sunset. 

So I sat quietly below, while the Indian 
called from the tree-top. Not a sound an- 
swered to the three or four long-drawn-out 
notes with which he hoped to lure the 
bull; after a long interval he called again, 
but the same perfect, utter silence reigned 
in the woods, a silence broken only by the 
melancholy hooting of an owl or the imagi- 
nary noises that filled my head. It is 
extraordinary how small noises become 
magnified when the ear is kept at a great 
tension for any length of time, and how 
the head becomes filled with all kinds of 
fictitious sounds ; and it is very remarka- 
ble also how utterly impossible it is to dis- 
tinguish between a loud noise uttered at a 
distance ahd ascarcely audible sound close 
by. After listening very intently amidst 
the profound silence of a quiet night in the 
forest for an hour or so, the head becomes 
so surcharged with blood, owing, I pre- 
sume, to all the faculties being concen- 
trated on a single sense, that one seems to 
hear distant voices, the ringing of bells, 
and all kinds of strange and impossible 
noises. A man becomes so nervously 
alive to the slightest disturbance of the 
almost awful silence of a still night in the 
woods, that the faintest sound — the crack- 
ing of a minute twig, or the fall of a leaf, 
even at a great distance — will make him 
almost jump out of his skin. He is also 
apt to make the most ludicrous mistakes. 
Towards morning, about daybreak, I have 
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frequently mistaken the first faint buzz of 
some minute fly, within a foot or so of my 
ear, for the call of moose two or three 
miles off. 

About ten o’clock the Indian gave it up 
in despair and came down the tree; we 
rolled ourselves up in our rugs, pulled the 
hoods of our blanket coats over our heads, 
and went to sleep. I awoke literally shak- 
ing with cold. It was still the dead of 
night; and the stars were shining with 
intense brilliancy, to my great disappoint- 
ment, for I was in hopes of seeing the first 
streaks of dawn. It was freezing very 
hard, far too hard for me too think pm pared 
to sleep again. So I roused the Indian 
and suggested that he should try another 
call or two. 

Accordingly we stole down to the edge 
of the little point of wood in which we had 
ensconced ourselves, and in a few minutes 
the forest was re-echoing the plaintive 
notes of the moose. Not an answer, not 
a sound — utter silence, as if all the world 
were dead! broken suddenly and horribly 
by a yell that made the blood curdle in 
one’s veins. It was the long, quavering, 
human, but unearthly scream of a loon on 
the distant lake. After what seemed to 
me many hours, but what was in reality 
but a short time, the first indications of 
dawn revealed themselves in the rising of 
the morning star, and the slightest possi- 
ble paling of the eastern sky. The cold 
grew almost unbearable. That curious 
shiver that runs through nature — the first 
icy current of air that precedes the day 
— chilled us to the bones. I rolled myself 
up in my blanket and lighted a pipe, trying 
to retain what little caloric remained in my 
body, while the Indian again ascended the 
tree. By the time he had called twice it 
was grey dawn. Birds were beginning to 
move about, and busy squirrels to look out 
for their breakfast of pine-buds. I sat lis- 
tening intently, and watching the blank, 
emotionless face of the Indian as he gazed 
around him, when suddenly I saw his coun- 
tenance blaze up with vivid excitement. 
His eyes seemed to start from his head, 
his muscles twitched, his face glowed, he 
seemed transformed in a moment into a 
different being. At the same time he be- 
gan with the utmost celerity, but with ex- 
treme caution, to descend to the ground. 
He motioned to me not to make any noise, 
and whispered that a moose was coming 
across the barren and must be close - 
Grasping my rifle, we crawled carefully 
through the grass, crisp and noisy with 
frost, down to the edge of our island of 
woods, and there, after peering cautiously 
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around some stunted juniper bushes, I saw 
standing, about sixty yards off, a bull 
moose. He looked gigantic in the thin 
morning mist which was beginning to drift 
up from the surface of the barren. Great 
volumes of steam issued from his nostrils, 
and his whole aspect, looming in the fog, 
was vast and almost terrific. He stood 
there perfectly motionless, staring at the 
spot from which he had heard the cry of 
the supposed cow, irresolute whether to 
come on or not. The Indian was anxious 
to bring him a little closer, but I did not 
wish to run the risk of scaring him, and so, 
taking aim as fairly as I could, consider- 
ing I was shaking all over with cold, I 
fired and struck him behind the shoulder. 
He plunged forward on his knees, jumped 
up, rushed forward for about two hundred 
yards, and then fell dead at the edge of 
the heavy timber on the far side of the 
barren. 

We went to work then and there to skin 
and clean him, an operation which proba- 
bly took us an hour or more, and, having 
rested ourselves a few minutes, we started 
off to take a little cruise round the edge 
of the barren and see if there were any 
cariboo on it. I should explain that 
“cruising” is in the provinces performed 
on land as well as at sea. A man says he 
has spent all summer “cruising” the 
woods in search of pine timber, and if 
your Indian wants you to go out fora walk, 
he will say, “ Let us take a cruise around 
somewhere.” Accordingly, we trudged 
off over the soft yielding surface of the bog, 
and, taking advantage of some stunted 
bushes, crossed to the opposite side, so as 
to be well down wind in case any animals 
should be on it. The Indian then as- 
cended to the top of the highest pine-tree 
he could find, taking my glasses with him, 
and had a good look all over the barren. 
There was not a thing to be seen. We 
then passed through a small strip of wood, 
and came out upon another plain, and 
there, on ascending a tree to look round, 
the Indian espied two cariboo feeding 
towards the timber. We had to wait some 
little time till they got behind an island of 
trees, and then, running as fast as the soft 
nature of the ground would permit, we 
contrived to get close up to them just as 
they entered the thick woods, and, after an 
exciting stalk of about half an hour, I man- 
aged to kill both. 

Having performed the obsequies of the 
chase upon the two cariboo, we returned to 
our Calling-place. By this time it was 
about noon: the sun was blazing down 
with almost tropical heat. We had been 
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awake the greater part of the night, and 
had done Ae morning’s work, and felt 
a decided need for refreshment. Ina few 
minutes we had lighted a little fire, put the 
kettle on to boil, and set the moose kid- 
neys, impaled on sharp sticks, to roast by 
the fire; and with fresh kidneys, good 
strong tea, plenty of sugar and salt, and 
some hard biscuit, I made one of the most 
sumptuous breakfasts it has been my lot 
to assist at. 

Breakfast over, I told the Indian to go 
down to camp and bring up the other men 
to assist in cutting up and smoking the 
meat. As soon as he had departed, I laid 
myself out for a rest. I shifted my bed 
— that is to say, my heap of dried bracken 
and pine tops— under the shadow of a 
pine, spread my blanket out, and lay down 
to smoke the pipe of peace in the most 
contented frame of mind that a man can 
ever hope to enjoy in this uneasy and 
troublesome world. I had suffered from 
cold and from hunger —I was now warm 
and well fed. I was tired after a hard 
day’s work and long night’s vigil, and was 
thoroughly capable of enjoying that great- 
est of all luxuries — sweet repose after 
severe exercise. The day was so warm 
that the shade of the trees fell cool and 
grateful, and I lay flat on my back, smok- 
ing my pipe, and gazing up through the 
branches into a perfectly clear, blue sky, 
with occasionally a little white cloud like a 
bit of swan’s down floating across it, and 
felt, as I had often felt before, that no lux- 
ury of civilization can at all compare with 
the comfort a man can obtain in the wil- 
derness. I lay smoking till 1 dropped off 
to sleep, and slept soundly until the men 
coming up from camp awoke me. 

Such is a pretty fair sample of a good 
day’s sport. It was not a very exciting 
day, and I have alluded to it chiefly be- 
cause the incidents are fresh in my mind. 
The great interest of moose-calling comes 
in when a bull answers early in the even- 
ing, and will not come up boldly, and you 
and the bull spend the whole night trying 
to outwit each other. Sometimes, just 
when you think you have succeeded in 
deceiving him, a little air of wind will 
spring up; he will get scent of you, and 
be off in a second. Sometimes a bull will 
answer at intervals for several hours, will 
come up to the edge of the open ground, 
and there stop and cease speaking. You 
wait, anxiously watching for him all night, 
and in the morning, when you examine the 

round, you find that something had scared 

im, and that he had silently made off, so 
silently that his departure was unnoticed. 
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It is marvellous how so great and heavy a 
creature can move through the woods with- 
out making the smallest sound; but he 
can do so, and does, to the great confu- 
sion of the hunter. 

Sometimes another bull appears upon 
the scene, and a frightful battle ensues; 
or a cow will commence calling and rob 
you of your prey; or you may get an an- 
swer or two in the evening, and then hear 
nothing for several hours, and go to sleep 
and awake in the morning to find that the 
bull had walked calmly up within ten yards 
of you. Very frequently you may leave 
camp on a perfectly clear, fine afternoon, 
when suddenly a change will come on, and 
you may have to pass a long, dreary night 
on some bare and naked spot of ground, 
exposed to the pitiless pelting of the 
storm. One such night I well remember 
last fall. It rained, and thundered, and 
blew the whole time from about eight 
o’clock, until daylight at last gave us a 
chance of dragging our chilled and be- 
numbed bodies back to camp. Fortu- 
nately such exposure, though unpleasant, 
never does one any harm in the wilderness. 

Occasionally a moose will answer, but 
nothing will induce him to come up, and 
in the morning, if there is a little wind, 
you can resort to the only other legitimate 
way of hunting the moose, namely, “ creep- 
ing,” or “still hunting,” as it would be 
termed in the States, which is as nearly as 
possible equivalent to ordinary deer-stalk- 
ing. 

After the rutting season the moose be- 
gin to “yard,” as it is termed. I have 
seen pictures of a moose-yard in which 
numbers of animals are represented inside 
and surrounded by a barrier of snow, on 
the outside of which baffled packs of 
wolves are clamorously howling; and I 
have seen a moose-yard so described in 
print as to make it appear that a number 
of moose herd together and keep tramping 
and tramping in the snow to such an ex- 
tent, that by mid-winter they find them- 
selves in what is literally a yard — a hollow 
bare place, surrounded by deep snow. Of 
course such a definition is utterly absurd. 
A moose does not travel straight on when 
he is in search of food, but selects a par- 
ticular locality, and remains there as lon 
as the supply of provisions holds out; ant 
that place is called a yard. 

Sometimes a solitary moose “ yards’ 
alone, sometimes two or three together, 
occasionally as many as half a dozen may 
be found congregated in one place. When 
a man says he has found a “ moose-yard,” 
he means that he has come across a place 















where it is evident from the tracks cross- 
ing and recrossing and intersecting each 
other in all directions, and from the signs 
of browsing on the trees, that one or more 
moose have settled down to feed for the 
winter. Having once selected a place or 
“yard,” the moose will remain there till 
the following summer if the food holds 
out, and they are not disturbed by man. 
If forced to leave their “ yard,” they will 
travel a long distance — twenty or thirty 
miles — before choosing another feeding- 
ground. After the rutting season moose 
wander about in an uneasy state of mind 
for three weeks or so, and are not all set- 
tled down till the beginning of November. 
In “creeping,” therefore, or stalking 
moose, the first thing to be done is to find 
a moose-yard. You set out early in the 
morning, in any direction you may think 
advisable, according to the way the wind 
blows, examining carefully all the tracks 
that youcome across. When you hit upon 
a track, you follow it a little way, examin- 
ing it and the ground and trees, to see 
if the animal is travelling or not. If you 
find that the moose has “ yarded,” that is 
to say, fed, and you can come across evi- 
dences of his presence not more than a 
couple of days or so old, you make up 
your mind to hunt that particular moose. 
The utmost caution and skill are neces- 
sary. The moose invariably travels down 
wind some little distance before beginning 
to feed, and then works his way up, brows- 
ing about at will in various directions. He 
also makes a circle down wind before lying 
down, so that, if you hit ona fresh track 
and then follow it, you are perfectly cer- 
tain to start the animal without seeing him. 
You may follow a moose-track a whole 
day, as I have done before now, and finally 
come across the place where you started 
him, and then discover that you had passed 
within fifty yards of that spot early in the 
morning, the animal having made a large 
circuit and lain down close to his tracks. 
The principle, therefore, that the hunter 
has to go upon is, to keep making small 
semicircles down wind so as to constantly 
cut the tracks and yet keep the animal 
always to windward of bie. Having come 
across a track and made up your mind 
whether it is pretty fresh, whether the 
beast is a large one worth following, and 
whether it is settled down and feeding 
quietly, you will not follow the track, but 
go down wind and then gradually work up 
wind again till you cut the tracks a second 
time. Then you must make out whether 
the tracks are fresher or older than the 
former, whether they are the tracks of the 
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same moose or those of another, and 
leave them again and work up, and cut 
them a third time ; and so you go on grad- 
ually, always trimming down wind and 
edging up wind again, until, finally, you 
have quartered the whole ground. 

Perhaps the moose is feeding upon a 
hard-wood ridge of beech and maples of, 
say, two or three miles in length and a 
quarter of a mile in width. Every square 
yard you must make good in the way I 
have endeavored to describe, before you 
proceed togo up tothe moose. At length, 
by dint of great perseverance and caution, 
you will have so far covered the ground 
that you will know the animal must be 
in some particular spot. Then comes the 
difficult moment. I may say at once that 
it is mere waste of time trying to creep 
except on a windy day, even with mocca- 
sins on; and it is of no use at any time 
trying to creep a moose unless you are 
provided with soft leather moccasins. No 
human being can get within shot of a 
moose on a still day: the best time is when 
windy weather succeeds a heavy fall of 
rain. Then the ground is soft, the little 
twigs strewed about bend instead of 
breaking, and the noise of the wind in the 
trees deadens the sound of your footsteps. 
If the ground is dry and there is not much 
wind, it is impossible to get near the game. 
When you have determined that the moose 
is somewhere handy—when you come 
across perfectly fresh indications of his 
presence — you proceed inch by inch; you 
must not make the smallest noise; the 
least crack of a dead branch or of a stick 
underfoot willstart the animal. Especially 
careful must you be that nothing taps 
against your gun-stock, or that you do not 
strike the barrel against a tree, for, natu- 
rally, any such unusual sound is far worse 
than the cracking of a stick. If, however, 
you succeed in imitating the noiseless 
movements and footsteps of your Indian, 
you will probably be rewarded by seeing 
him presently make a “point” like a 
pointer dog. Every quivering fibre in his 
body proves his excitement. He will point 
out something dark to you among the 
trees. That dark mass is a moose, and you 
must fire at it without being too careful 
what part of the animal you are going to 
hit, for probably the moose has heard you 
and is only waiting a second before mak- 
ing up his mind to be off. 

Generally speaking, the second man sees 
the moose first. The leader is too much 
occupied in looking at the tracks —in see- 
ing where he is going to put his foot down. 
The second man has only to tread care- 
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fully in the footsteps of the man preceding 
him, and is able to concentrate his atten- 
tion more on looking about. The moment 

ou spy or hear the animal you should im- 
itate the call of the moose, — first to attract 
the attention of the animal, which, if it has 
not smelt you, will probably stop a second 
to make sure what it is that has frightened 
him ; secondly, to let the Indian in front 
know that the game is on foot. Moose- 
creeping is an exceedingly difficult and 
exciting pastime. It requires all a man’s 
patience, for, of course, you may travel 
day after day in this way without finding 
any traces of deer. To the novice it is not 
interesting, for, apparently, the Indian 
wanders aimlessly about the woods without 
any particular object. When you come to 
understand the motive for every twist and 
turn he makes, and appreciate the science 
he is displaying, it becomes one of the 
most fascinating pursuits in which the 
sportsman can indulge. 

Sometimes one may be in good luck and 
come across a moose in some glade or 
“interval,” the result of the labors of for- 
mer generations of beavers. An “ inter- 
val” is the local term for natural meadows, 
which are frequently found along the mar- 
gins of streams. Beavers have done great 
and useful work in all these countries. 
The evidences of their labors have far 
outlived the work of aboriginal man. They 
dam up little streams and form shallow 
lakes and ponds. Trees fall in and decay ; 
the ponds get choked with vegetation, fill 
up, and are turned into natural meadows 
of great value to the settler. Beavers 
have played an important part in render- 
ing these savage countries fit for the habi- 
tation of civilized man. 

The moose may also be run down in 
winter time on snow-shoes. This may be 
called partly a legitimate, and partly an 
illegitimate, mode of killing the animal. If 
the snow is not very deep, the moose can 
travel, and to come up with him requires 
immense endurance on the part of a man, 
but no skill except that involved in the 
art of running on snow-shoes. You sim- 
ply start the animal and follow after him 
for a day, or sometimes two or three days, 
when you come up with him and walk as 
close as you like and shoot him. 

If the snow lies very deep in early spring, 
moose may be slaughtered with ease. 
The sun thaws the surface, which freezes 
up again at night and forms an icy crust 
strong enough to support a man on snow- 
shoes, or a dog, but not nearly strong 
enough to support a moose. Then they 
can be run down without trouble. You 





find your moose and start a dog after him. 
The unfortunate moose flounders help- 
lessly in the snow, cutting his legs to 
pieces, and in a very short time becomes 
exhausted, and you can walk up to him, 
knock him on the head with an axe, or 
stick him with a knife, as you think best. 
Hundreds and hundreds of moose have 
been slaughtered in this scandalous man- 
ner for their hides alone. The settlers 
also dig pits for them and snare them, both 
of which practices, I need hardly say, are 
most nefarious. There is nothing sports- 
manlike about them, and they involve 
waste of good meat, because, unless a man 
looks to the snare every day (which these 
men never do), he runs the chance of catch- 
ing a moose and finding the carcase unfit 
for food when he revisits the place. I shall 
not describe the method of snaring a 
moose, for fear some reader who has fol- 
lowed me thus far might be tempted to 
practise it, or lest it might be supposed for 
a moment that I had ever done such a 
wicked thing myself. 

Many men prefer cariboo-hunting to 
moose-hunting, and I am not sure that 
they are not right. The American car- 
iboo is, I believe, identical with the 
reindeer of Europe, though the Amer- 
ican animal grows to a much larger size 
and the males carry far finer horns. The 
does have small horns also. I believe 
the cariboo is the only species of deer 
marked by that peculiarity. Cariboo are 
very fond of getting out on the lakes as 
soon as the ice will bear, and feeding 
round the shores. They feed entirely on 
moss and lichens, principally on the long 
grey moss, locally known as “old men’s 
beards,” which hangs in graceful festoons 
from the branches of the pines, and on the 
beautiful purple and cream-colored cariboo 
moss that covers the barrens. They are 
not very shy animals, and will venture close 
to lumber-camps to feed on the moss which 
grows most luxuriantly on the tops of the 
pines which the ax-men have felled. Car- 
iboo cannot be run down, and the settlers 
rarely go after them. They must be 
stalked on the barrens and lakes, or crept 
up to in the woods, precisely in the same 
manner as the moose. 

Such is a brief outline of some Canadian 
sports.. Life in the woods need not be 
devoted entirely to hunting, but can be va- 
ried to a great extent by fishing and trap- 
ping. The streams and lakes teem with 
trout, and the finest salmon-fishing in the 
world is to be found in New Brunswick 
and on the north shore of the gulf. In 
Lower Canada there is still a good deal of 
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fur to be found. In New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia beavers are. almost extinct, 
and marten, mink, lynx, otter, and other 
valuable fur-bearing animals are compara- 
tively scarce. It would be hard, I think, 
for a man to spend a holiday more pleas- 
antly and beneficially than in the Canadian 
woods. Hunting leads him into beautiful 
scenery; his method of life induces a due 
contemplation of nature, and tends to 
wholesome thought. He has not much 
opportunity for improving his mind with 
literature, but he can read out of the great 
book of nature and find “ books in the run- 
ning brooks, sermons in stones, and good 
ineverything.” If he has his eyes and ears 
open, he cannot fail to take notice of many 
interesting circumstances and phenomena; 
and if he has any knowledge of natural his- 
tory, every moment of the day must be 
suggesting something new and interesting 
to him. A strange scene, for example, 
which came within my observation last 
year, completely puzzled me at the time, 
andhas done so ever since. I was in 
Nova Scotia in the fall, when one day my 
Indian told me that in a lake close by all 
the rocks were moving out of the water, a 
circumstance which I thought not a little 
strange. However, I went to look at the 
unheard-of spectacle, and sure enough 
there were the rocks apparently all moving 
out of the water on to dry land. The lake 
is of considerable extent, but shallow, and 
full of great masses of rock. Many of 
these masses appear to have travelled right 
out of the lake, and are now high and dry, 
some fifteen yards above the margin of the 
water. They have ploughed deep and reg- 
ularly defined channels for themselves. 
You may see them of all sizes, from blocks 
of, say, roughly speaking, six or eight feet 
in diameter, down to stones which a man 
could lift. Moreover you find them in 
various stages of progress, some a hundred 

ards or more from shore and apparently 
just beginning to move; others halfway to 
their destination, and others again, as I 
have said, high and dry above the water. 
In all cases there is a distinct groove or 
furrow which the rock has clearly ploughed 
for itself. I noticed one particularly good 
specimen, an enormous block which lay 
some yards above high-water mark. The 
earth and stones were heaped up in front 
of it to a height of three or four feet. 
There was a deep furrow, the exact 
breadth of the block, leading down directly 
from it into the lake, and extending till it 
was hidden from my sight by the depth of 
the water. Loose stones and pebbles were 
piled up on each side of this groove in a 
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regular, clearly-defined line. I thought 
at first that for some cause or other the 
smaller stones, pebbles, and sand had been 
dragged down from adove, and conse- 
quently had piled themselves up in froné 
of all the large rocks too heavy to be 
moved, and had left a vacant space or fur- 
row behind the rocks. But if that had been 
the case, the drift of moving material 
would of course have joined together again 
in the space of a few yards behind the 
fixed rocks. On the contrary, these 
grooves or furrows remained the same 
width throughout their entire length, and 
have, I think, undoubtedly been caused by 
the rock forcing its way up through the 
loose shingle and stones which compose 
the bed of the lake. What power has set 
these rocks in motion it is difficult to de- 
cide. The action of ice is the only thing 
that might explain it; but how ice could 
exert itself in that special manner, and why, 
if ice is the cause of it, it does not manifest 
that tendency in every lake in every part 
of the world, I do not pretend to compre- 
hend. 

My attention having been once directed 
to this, I noticed it in various other lakes. 
Unfortunately my Indian only mentioned 
it to me a day or two before I left the 
woods. I had not time, therefore, to make 
any investigation into the subject. - Possi- 
bly some of my readers may be able to 
account for this, to me, extraordinary phe- 
nomenon. 

Even from the point of view of a trav- 
eller who cares not for field sports, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and in fact all 
Canada, is a country full of interest. It is 
interesting for many reasons which I have 
not space to enter into now, but especially 
so as showing the development of what in 
future will be a great nation. For whether 
in connection with this country, or as inde- 
pendent, or as joined to the United States, 
or any portion of them, that vast region 
which is now called British North America 
will assuredly some day support the strong- 
est, most powerful, and most masterful 
population on the continent of America. 

DUNRAVEN. 
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I. 
AFTER a sojourn of two years in Rome, 
the great emperor Hadrian grew weary of 


repose and began afresh to dream of travel 
(A.D. 131). 
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First he visited Mauritania, then turned 
his steps for the second time in the direc- 
tion of Greece andthe East. Athens held 
him fast for nearly a year. He consecrated 
the buildings he had ordered on the occa- 
sion of his first journey. Greece was ina 
festive condition, and lived on him and his 
doings. Classical memories everywhere 
revived. Hadrian rendered them perma- 
nent by monuments and cifpi; founded 
temples, chairs, libraries. The old world 
previous to dying made a pilgrimage to 
the places whence it sprung, and seemed 
to celebrate its last festivals. The em- 
peror presided as pontiff at these harmless 
solemnities, which hardly continued to 
amuse any but the empty-headed and the 
idle. 

The august traveller next pursued his 
course through the East ; visited Armenia, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Judea. If we look 
only to externals, he was everywhere re- 
ceived as a tutelary divinity. Coins struck 
expressly for him welcomed him to every 
province. Westill possess those of Judea. 
Alas! how false they were! Beneath the 
legend ADVENTUI AUG. IVDAEAE 
appears the emperor in a noble and digni- 
fied attitude graciously receiving Judea, 
who presents her sons to him. We can 
trace in the emperor that fine, gentle, 
philosophical expression of countenance 
that belongs to the Antonines, and seems 
the very personification of calm civilization 
holding fanaticism in check. Children 
bearing palms precede him. In the midst 
a pagan altar and a bull symbolize religious 
reconciliation, Judea, a fatera in her 
hand, seems to participate in the sacrifice 
about to be offered. 

This is the way in which official opti- 
mism keeps sovereigns informed. At bot- 
tom, the opposition of the East and West 
was only becoming more sharply defined 
and felt; and soon infallible symptoms no 
longer permitted the emperor to doubt of 
it. His benevolent eclecticism occasionally 
received strange shocks. 

From Syria Hadrian passed into Egypt 
by way of Petra. His dissatisfaction and 
annoyance with the Orientals increased at 
every step. Egypt had hitherto been but 
little agitated. The revival of the old 
faiths going on on all sides now led, how- 
ever, to some ferment there. It was very 
long since an apis had been seen; people 
began to forget those old chimeras, when 
all at once a clamor arose : the miraculous 
animal had been found ; every one claimed 
it, contended for its possession. Chris- 
tianity itself was less rigid in its attitude in 
Egypt than elsewhere, and many pagan | 
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superstitions were mixed up with it. Ha- 
drian diverted himself with these absurdi- 
ties. A pleasant letter, written by him to 
his brother-in-law Servian, has been hand- 
ed down to us:— 


This Egypt that thou didst use to boast of 
to me, my dear Servian, I find frivolous, sus- 
pended to a thread, fluttering at every breath 
of the prevailing fashion. There the adorers 
of Serapis are at the same time Christians, 
and those who call themselves bishops of 
Christ are devotees of Serapis. There is no 
president of a Jewish synagogue, no Samaritan, 
no Christian priest, who does not add to his 
functions those of the astrologer, diviner, and 
charlatan, The patriarch himself when he 
visits Egypt is forced by some to adore Sera- 
pis, by others to adore Christ. Seditious, vain, 
impertinent generation! Opulent, rich, pro- 
ductive city, where no one lives in idleness! 
Some blow glass, others make paper, others 
are dyers. All profess and practise a business 
of some sort. The gouty find something to 
do, the purblind have employment, the very 
blind are not without occupation, the maimed 
even do not remain inactive. Their only god 
is money. That is the divinity that Chris- 
tians, Jews, people of every sort, adore. One 
regrets to find so little morality in a town 
assuredly worthy, both as to size and produc- 
tiveness, to be the capital of Egypt. I have 
granted it everything ; have restored its ancient 
privileges, have added new, have forced them 
to thank me while I was present ; but no sooner 
had I left than they began to gossip about my 
son Verus, and‘to say on the subject of An- 
tinous what thou I think knowest. For all 
revenge I wish that they may perpetually eat 
their chickens fecundated in a way that is best 
unmentioned. I have had forwarded to thee 
some allassontes glasses (of changing color), 
offered to me by the priest of the temple ; they 
are specially dedicated to thee and to my 
sister. Use them at dinner on festive occa- 
sions; but see, however, that our Africanus do 
not let himself make too much use of them, 


From Egypt Hadrian returned to Syria. 
There he found disaffection. People were 
growing bolder. Antioch received him ill; 
he regained Athens, where he was adored. 
There he heard of grave events. The 
Jews were arming for the third time. The 
access of furious madness of 117 seemed 
about torecommence. Israel felt a deeper 
repugnance than ever to Roman govern- 
ment. Every malefactor who revolted 
against authority was a saint. Every brig- 
and became a patriot. To arrest a thief 
appeared a treachery. “ Vinegar, son of 
Wine,” said a Rabbi to a Jew whose 
function it was to hunt out malefactors, 
“wherefore dost thou denounce the people 
of God?” Elias also meets this worthy 
gendarme, and counsels him to throw up 
his calling as soon as possible. 
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It would seem that Roman authority on | small stones. 


its side erred in more ways thanone. The 
administration of Hadrian daily became 
less tolerant towards those Oriental sects 
which the emperor turned into ridicule. 
Many priests were of opinion that circum- 
cision as well as castration was a punisha- 
ble malpractice. The cases in which such 
as had had recourse to epispastic measures 
were forced by fanatics to be recircum- 
cised, especially afforded grounds for pros- 
ecution. To what point did imperial 
justice advance in this wrong direction, 
contravening liberty of conscience? We 
are ignorant as to this. Hadrian was cer- 
tainly not a man prone to excesses. In 
Jewish tradition all the odium of these 
measures weighs on Tineius Rufus, then 
the pro-pretor legate of the province of 
Judea, whose name was changed to that 
of Tyrannus Rufus. 

These vexatious interferences, which it 
was easy to evade in the only cases of 
much importance to pious families — those, 
namely, connected with the circumcision 
of children — were not the principal causes 
of the war that ensued. What really 
placed arms in the hands of the Israelites 
was the horror occasioned them by the 
transformation of Jerusalem; or, in other 
words, the progress of the building of 
Elia Capitolina. The contemplation of a 
pagan tower rising on the ruins of the 
holy city, of the site of the temple pro- 
faned, of pagan sacrifices, of theatres 
built with the very stones of the venerated 
edifice, of strangers dwelling in the city 
that God had given to the Jews, — all this 
seemed to them the very climax of sacri- 
lege and defiance. 

Far from desiring to return to this new 
and profaned Jerusalem, they shunned it 
as an abomination. The south of Judea, 
on the contrary, was more than ever Jew- 
ish land. There a number of large villages 
had grown up, all capable of defending 
themselves, thanks to the arrangement of 
the houses, which were crowded in a com- 
pact mass on the summit of the hills. 
Bether had become for the Israelites of 
these districts a second holy city, an equiv- 
alent for Sion. The fanatical population 
procured themselves arms by a singular 
stratagem. They were bound to furnish 
the Romans with a certain quantity of 
warlike weapons ; these they made badly, 
so as to insure their being rejected, and 

‘the condemned arms remained at their 
own disposal. In default of visible forti- 
fications they constructed immense subter- 
raneous works, and the defences of Bether 
were completed by advanced works in 
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The Jews left in Egypt and 
Libya hastened thither to swell the mass 
of the rebels. 

We must do this justice to the enlight- 
ened portion of the nation, that they took 
no part in a movement involving prodigious 
ignorance of the world and complete 
blindness, The Pharisees in general 
maintained an attitude of suspicion and 
reserve. Many of their doctors fled into 
Galilee, others into Greece, to avoid the 
impending storm. Many made no secret 
of their fidelity to the empire, and even 
attributed to it legitimate claims. Rabti 
Joshua ben Hananiah seems to have acted 
in a conciliatory manner up to extreme old 
age, and it was after his time, say the Tal- 
mudists, that good counsel and reflection 
were lost. We can observe in the cir- 
cumstances under consideration what 
might have been invariably seen for more 
than a hundred years — the people easily 
duped by the faintest breath of Messianic 
hope, rushing forward in spite of their 
doctors, who for their part had no thought 
save for their casuistry; and if indeed 
they died, did not die fighting, but guard- 
ing themselves from any failure in respect 
to the law. 

The Christians resisted temptation even 
better. Although revolt might, indeed, 
have gratified the enmity of some of them 
against the Roman empire, an instinctive 
mistrust of whatever proceeded from fa- 
natical Israel arrested them on the dan- 
gerous incline. The Christian course had 
already been decided on. The form their 
resistance to the empire took was not re- 
bellion, but martyrdom. They were pretty 
numerous in Judea, and, unlike the ortho- 
dox Jews, even permitted themselves to 
inhabit Alia. Naturally the Jews sought 
to influence these their quasi-countrymen, 
but the disciples of Jesus were already 
very far removed from all terrestrial pol- 
icy. Their Master had forever buried the 
hopes of a material patriotism and Mes- 
sianism. The reign of Hadrian was any- 
thing but unfavorable to the Christian 
churches. They did not stir. Nay, there 
were even found among them voices pre- 
dicting to the Jews the consequences of 
their stubbornness, and the extermination 
that awaited them. 


II. 


ALL Jewish revolts had connected them- 
selves more or less with Messianic hopes, 
but no one had positively claimed to be 
the Messiah. This was what now hap- 
pened. Doubtless, under the influence of 
Christian ideas and in imitation of Jesus, 
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a personage gave himself out as the long- 
expected celestial envoy, and succeeded in 
seducing the people. We can only discern 
as through a cloud the history of this sin- 
gular episode. The Jews, who alone could 
have told us what was the real intimate 
idea and secret motive of the agitators, 
have only afforded us on this subject a 
series of confused images resembling the 
recollections of a man who has come 
through a fit of delirium. They had no 
longer any Josephus among them. Bar- 
cochebas, as the Christians call him, re- 
mains an insoluble problem, upon which 
imagination itself cannot work with any 
chance of hitting upon the truth. 

The name of his father or of the place 
in which he was born was Coziba, and he 
was never called anything but the “ Son of 
Coziba” (Bar or Ben Coziba). His true 
proper name is unknown. Perhaps his 
followers were led intentionally to conceal 
his name and that of his family in the in- 
terest of the Messianic part he had to 
we He was, it appears, a nephew of 
Rabbi Eleazar of Modin, an agadist of 
great reputation, who had lived much with 
R. Gamaliel IT. and his companions. Per- 
haps the memory of the Maccabees, which 
was a still living one at Modin and conse- 
crated by a superb monument, excited a 
patriotic heroism in Bar-Coziba. His 
courage seems to have been beyond doubt, 
but the paucity of our historical data does 
not allow us to say more. Did his char- 
acter indeed possess seriousness, religious 
enthusiasm, fanaticism? Was he a late 
but sincere Messianist? Or ought we 
rather to see in this equivocal personage 
a mere charlatan, a perverted imitator of 
Jesus, a gross impostor, nay, a scoundrel, 
as Eusebius and St. Jerome declare him to 
have been? Weare quite ignorant on this 
head. ‘The one circumstance which might 
weigh in his favor is that he obtained the 
adherence of the chief Jewish doctor of 
the time, one who, from his mental habi- 
tudes, ought to have proved the most op- 
posed to the chimeras of an impostor: we 
mean the Rabbi Aquiba. 

Rabbi Aquiba had been for long years 
the highest authority among the Jews. 
They likened him to Esdras, and even to 
Moses. In general, the doctors were little 
partial to agitators. Occupied with their 
own discussions, they made the whole 
destiny of Israel to consist in the observ- 
ance of the law; their Messianic dreams 
were limited to the realization of the Mo- 
saic ideal by scrupulous devotees. How, 
then, was Aquiba able to involve the peo- 
ple, whose confidence he possessed, in a 





positive act of madness? Perhaps his 
popular origin and democratic tendency to 
contradict the Sadducean tradition con- 
tributed to mislead him. Perhaps, too, 
the absurdity of his exegesis deprived him 
of all practical rectitude. One can never 
with impunity trifle with good sense or 
strain the springs of the mind at the risk 
of breaking them. In any case the fact 
appears certain. Difficult though it be to 
conceive, Aquiba did recognize the Mes- 
siahship of Bar-Coziba. In some sort he 
bestowed on him investiture in presence 
of the people by solemnly committing to 
him the rod of command, and holding the 
stirrup for him when he mounted his war- 
horse to inaugurate his reign as Messiah. 
The name of Bar-Coziba was unfortunate 
and lent itself to unlucky allusions. 
Aquiba, regarding, as he did, the one who 
bore it as the predestined Saviour of 
Israel, is said to have applied to his Mes- 
siah Numb. xxiv. 17, “A star” (Kokab) 
“shall come out of Jacob,”—a verse to 
which was ascribed a Messianic meaning. 
Thus, the name of Bar-Coziba was changed 
into that of Bar-Kokaba, “ The son of the 
star.” 

Bar-Coziba, being thus recognized by the 
man who, without official title indeed, but 
in virtue of a kind of general acceptation, 
passed as the religious guide of the Isra- 
elitish people, became the head of the re- 
volt, and war was decided on. At first the 
Romans took no notice of these foolish 
agitations. Bether, in an out-of-the-way sit- 
uation, and far from the great roads, at- 
tracted little of their attention; but when 
the movement had spread over all Judea, 
and the Jews everywhere began to form 
threatening groups, they were obliged to 
open their eyes. Attacks, ambuscades 
against Roman authority multiplied and 
became murderous. And moreover, the 
movement —like those of 68 and 117— 
had a tendency to spread all over the East. 
The Arab brigands, on the borders of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, given back to 
anarchy by the destruction of the Nabalian 
kingdom of Petra, discerned a prospect of 
pillaging Syria and Egypt. The commo- 
tion was general. Those who had prac- 
ticed epispasm in order to escape from the 
capitation, now submitted anew to a pain- 
ful operation in order not to be excluded 
from the hopes of Israel. Some so en- 
tirely believed that the Messianic time had 
indeed come, that they considered them- 
selves authorized to pronounce the name 
of Jehovah as itis written. 

During Hadrian’s stay in Egypt and 
Syria the conspirators dissembled, but no 
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sooner had the emperor left for Athens 
than the revolt broke out. It appears that 
a rumor was circulated of the emperor 
being ill and stricken with leprosy; £lia, 
with its Roman colony, was strongly 
guarded; the Legio Decima Fretensis con- 
tinued to garrison it; and no doubt the 
road between AZlia and Czsarea,a town 
which was the centre of Roman govern- 
ments, remained equally free. Hence 
Elia was never hemmed in by the insur- 
rection. It was easy to maintain its com- 
munications, thanks to a belt of colonies 
established to the west and north of the 
city, and especially thanks to the situations 
of Nicopolis and Lydda, of which the 
Romans were secure. 

It is therefore probable that the rebels 
in their march towards the north did not 
go beyond Bether, and never reached Je- 
rusalem. But all the villages of Judea 
which were not garrisoned proclaimed the 
independence of Israel. Bether, more par- 
ticularly, became a kind of small capital — 
a Jerusalem in expectation —on a level 
with the greater, which it was hoped would 
soon be conquered. The situation of 
Bether was one of the strongest possible ; 
it was the head of a line commanding all 
the valleys of the insurgent district, and 
rendered almost impregnable by enormous 
works, the remains of which are still to be 
seen. 

The first care of the insurgents was the 
monetary question. One of the daily tor- 
tures faithful Jews had to undergo was the 
handling of money bearing the effigy of the 
emperor and idolatrous images. For re- 
ligious offerings, more particularly, coins 
of the Asmonean princes, which still cir- 
culated in the country, were assiduously 
sought out, or else those struck in the time 
of the first revolt, when the Asmonian 
coinage had been imitated. The new in- 
surrection was too poor and too ill-provided 
with tools to issue new types. Its mem- 
bers were contented to withdraw from cir- 
culation such pieces as bore the images of 
Flavius and Trajan, and to strike them 
anew with orthodox types that the people 
were familiar with, and which had in their 
eyes a national significance. It is probable 
that some ancient coins were discovered 
and facilitated the operation. The beauti- 
ful coins of Simon Maccabeus, the first 
Jewish prince who ever coined money, 
were especially chosen for this purpose. 
Their era, which was that of “the liberty 
of Israel,” or “ of Jerusalem,” pointed them 
out as expressly made for existing cir- 
cumstances. Still more appropriate were 
those that displayed the temple surmounted 





by a star, or those presenting the simple 
image of the two trumpets, destined, ac- 
cording to the law, to convoke Israel to the 
holy war. The superimposed impression 
was coarsely done, and ina great number 
of coins the primitive Roman type is still 
visible. This coinage is called “ the money 
of Coziba,” or “the money of the revolt.” 
As it was partly fictitious, it lost, later on, 
much of its value. 

The war was long and terrible. It lasted 
over two years, and the best generals seem 
to have been worn out by it. Tineius 
Rufus, finding himself outnumbered, asked 
for help. His colleague, Publicus Mar- 
cellus, legate of Syria, joined him in all 
haste, but both were baffled. In order to 
crush the insurrection, it was necessary to 
summon from his command in Britain the 
first captain of his day, Sextus Julius Seve- 
rus. On him was bestowed the title of 
legate of the province of Judea in the place 
of Tineius Rufus. Quintus Lollius Urbi- 
cus seconded him as the legate of Ha- 
drian. 

The rebels never showed themselves in 
the open plain, but they were masters of 
the heights, where they raised fortifica- 
tions, hollowing out between those crene- 
lated villages of theirs covered ways and 
subterranean communications lighted from 
above by openings admitting the air. 
These secret tunnels served them as places 
of refuge when they were driven back, and 
enabled them to go and defend another 
position. Poor race! Chased from its 
own soil, it would fain sink into the bowels 
of the earth rather than quit it, or suffer it 
to be profaned. This mole-like warfare 
was an extremely bloody one. Jewish 
fanaticism equalled in intensity its outbreak 
in 70. Julius Severus never ventured to 
come to an engagement with his foes ; see- 
ing their numbers and their despair, he 
feared to expose the heavy Roman masses 
to the dangers of a war of barricades and 
fortified mounds. He attacked the rebels 
separately, and thanks to the number of 
his soldiers and the skill of his lieutenants, 
he almost always succeeded in hemming 
them in in their trenches and starving them. 

Bar-Coziba, at bay before the impossible, 
became daily more violent. His sway was 
regal, he ravaged the whole country round. 
As to his part of Messiah, it would ap- 
pear that in order to sustain it he did not 
shrink from gross imposture. The refusal 
of the Christians to admit his Messiahship 
and make common cause with him was a 
source of much irritation. He ended by 
persecuting them most cruelly. The ad- 
mitted Messiahship of Jesus was tanta- 
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mount to the denial of his, and formed a 
grave cbstacle to his plans. Those who 
refused to deny and blaspheme the name 
of Jesus were slain, scourged, tortured. 
Jude, who appears to have been at the 
time Bishop of Jerusalem, may have fig- 
ured among his victims. The political in- 
difference of the Christians, and their 
loyal fidelity to the empire, must, to the 
fanatic Jews, have borne the semblance of 
a want of patriotism. It appears, indeed, 
that reasonable Jews themselves frankly 
expressed their discontent. One day when 
Aquiba exclaimed, on catching sight of 
Bar-Coziba, “ Behold the Messiah,” Rabbi 
Johanan ben Torta replied to him, 
“ Aquiba, the grass shall have grown be- 
tween thy jaws before the son of David 
shall come.” 

Rome, as always, ended by overcoming. 
Each centre of resistance fell in turn. 
Fifty of the improvised fortresses that the 
rebels had built for themselves, and nine 
hundred and fifty-five villages, were taken 
and destroyed. Beth Rimmon, on the 
frontiers of Idumea, retained the memory 
of a fearful slaughter of fugitives. The 
siege of Bether was particularly long and 
difficult ; the last extremities of hunger and 
thirst were there endured ; Bar-Coziba per- 
ished there, but nothing is known of the 
circumstances of his death. 

The massacre was horrible. One hun- 
dred and eighty thousand Jews were killed 
in the several encounters. As to the 
number that perished by hunger, fire, and 
disease it is incalculable. Women and 
children were slaughtered in cold blood. 
Judea literally became a desert; wolves 
and hyenas entered its dwellings howling. 
Many of the towns of the Darom were 
ruined forever, and the desolate aspect 
that the country presents at this day is the 
living witness of a catastrophe that took 
place seventeen centuries and a half ago. 

The Roman army also had been severely 
tried. Hadrian, writing to the Senate from 
Athens, does not employ the customary 
imperial preamble: Sz vos léberique vestri 
valetis, bene est; ego quidem et exercitus 
valemus. Severus was recompensed as 
he deserved for this well-conducted cam- 
paign. The Senate, at the suggestion of 
Hadrian, decreed him triumphal orna- 
ments, and he was raised to the dignity of 
legate of Syria. The army of Judea was 
laden with rewards. The emperor re- 
ceived the imperial salutation for the 
second time. 

Those of the conquered who were not 
killed were sold at the same price as 
horses at the annual Terebinth fair near 
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Hebron. This was the spot where Abra-. 
ham was supposed to have been encamped 
when he received the visit of the three 
divine personages. The field where this 
fair was held, marked out carefully by a 
rectangular boundary, still exists. Thence- 
forth a fatal memory was associated in the 
mind of the Jews with the spot, hitherto 
so sacred in theireyes. They no longer 
spoke of the Terebinth fair but with horror. 
Such as did not find purchasers there 
were taken to Gaza, and exposed for sale 
at another fair that Hadrian had instituted. 
As for the unfortunate that could not be 
got rid of in Palestine, they were trans- 
ported into Egypt, numbers were ship- 
wrecked, others died of hunger, others 
again were slaughtered by the Egyptians, 
who had not forgotten the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Jews in those very regions 
eighteen years before. Two brothers who 
still continued their resistance at Kafar 
Kharouba were, with their partisans, anni- 
hilated. 

Nevertheless, the caverns of Judea still 
contained a crowd of unfortunates who did 
not dare to quit them for fear of meeting 
their death. Their life was a horrible one; 
every unusual sound seemed to them to 
denote the approach of the enemy, then in 
their panic they rushed off, crushing each 
other to death. They had nothing to sat- 
isfy their hunger except the bodies of their 
kindred, and of these they ate. It would 
appear that in certain cases Roman au- 
thority, in order to render the sense of 
chastisement still more vivid, forbade the 
burying of the dead. Judea was like a 
vast charnel-house. The wretches who 
succeeded in reaching the desert esteemed 
themselves the favored of God. 

All, assuredly, had not deserved this 
severe chastisement. On this occasion, as 
too often happens, the wise had to pay for 
the fools. A nation isa solidarity ; the indi- 
vidual who has in no way contributed to the 
faults of his countrymen, who has even 
groaned over them, is no less punished 
than the rest. The first duty of a commu- 
nity is to hold its absurd elements in 
check. Now the notion of retreating out 
of that great Mediterranean confederation 
created by Rome was absurdity itself. 
In proportion as the gentle non | pacific 
Jew, who only asked liberty to meditate on 
the law, is worthy of the sympathies of the 
historian, our principles oblige us to be 
severe upon a Bar-Coziba plunging his 
country into an abyss of woe, or upon an 
Aquiba lending the support of his authority 
to popular folly. Respect is, indeed, due 
to whosoever sheds his blood in a cause he 
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deems righteous, but this does not entitle 
him toapprobation. The Israelitish fanat- 
ics were not fighting for liberty, but for the 
theocracy, for liberty to vex pagans and 
exterminate whatever they judged to be 
evil. The ideal they sought after would 
have been an unbearable condition. Com- 
parable for intolerance to the melancholy 
Asmonean epoch, it would have been the 
reign of zealots, radicals of the worst sort. 
It would have been the massacre of the 
infidels —in short, the terror. All the lib- 
erals of the second century viewed it in 
this light. A man of high intelligence, 
belonging, like the Jews, to a noble and 
conquered race, the antiquary Pausanias 
expresses himself thus, “In my time 
reigned that Hadrian, who showed so 
much respect to all gods, and had the wel- 
fare of his subjects so much at heart. He 
never undertook any war without being 
forced to it. As to the Hebrews, neigh- 
bors of Syria, it was because they rebelled 
that he conquered them.” 


Ill. 


THE immediate consequence of this in- 
sane rebellion was a real persecution of 
Judaism. A tribute still heavier than the 
Jjiscus Fudaicus imposed by Vespasian 
now weighed on all Jews. The exercise 
of the most essential portions of the Mo- 
saic religion, such as circumcision, the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath and of feast-days, 
even simple customs apparently insignifi- 
cant, were all forbidden under pain of 
death. The one fact of teaching the law 
led to prosecution; Jewish renegades, 
turning spies, tracked the faithful who 
gathered together in the most secret places 
they could find to study the sacred code; 
they were reduced to reading it on their 
housetops. Doctors were pursued with 
inveterate animosity; rabbinical ordina- 
tions subjected the confirmed and the con- 
firming alike to pain of death. There 
were numerous martyrs in Judea and in 
Galilee ; to be a Jew was looked on as a 
crime throughout Syria. This seems to 
have been the time of the execution of the 
two brothers Julianus and Pappus, who 
remain celebrated in Jewish tradition for 
having preferred death to an apparent vio- 
lation of the law publicly committed. 
They were offered water in a colored 
glass that it might be supposed they had 
drunk pagan wine; they refused to drink. 

It is about this time that we find the 
schools of the casuists most occupied 
with distinguishing between the precepts 
that may be infringed to escape death 
and those for which martyrdom has to 
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be suffered. The doctors generally ad- 
mit that in times of persecution all 
observances may be given up, and three 
prohibitions only observed — idolatry, 
fornication (that is, illegal marriages), 
and murder. Prominence was given to 
the not unreasonable principle: “It is 
suicide to resist the orders of the em- 
peror.” It was admitted that religious 
services might be kept secret; and instead 
of a noisy celebration of infant circum- 
cision, it was held enough to announce it 
by the sound of hand-mills. Further, it 
was pointed out that, according to Levit. 
xviii. 5, the observance of the law pro- 
duces life, and that consequently he who 
dies for the law is responsible for his 
death; hence, when placed between two 
precepts, observance of the law, conserva- 
tion of one’s own life, one is bound to obey 
the second as the most imperative, at least 
when death is certain, just as in a grave 
illness one may take medicine into which 
impure substances enter. Another point 
which was equally agreed on was that 
death must be met rather than consent to 
the public violation of the least command- 
ment. 

Finally, all agreed in placing the duty of 
teaching above every other obligation. It 
was at Lydda especially that these ques- 
tions were agitated, and this town had, 
indeed, celebrated martyrs who were called 
“the slain of Lydda.” 

What rendered the position of these 
martyrs singularly painful was that great 
doubt as to Providence which harasses the 
mind of the Jew the moment he is no 
longer prosperous and triumphant. The 
Christian, entirely depending on a future 
life, is never more firm in his faith than 
when he is persecuted. The Jewish mar- 
tyr has not the same certainty. “ Where 
is now your God? ” is the ironical question 
that he always believes himself to hear 
from the mouth of the heathen. Rabbi 
Ismael ben Elischa never ceases his con- 
flict with the thoughts that rose in his soul 
and in the souls of his companions against 
the divine justice. “ Hast thou still confi- 
dence in thy God?” was the question put 
to him. “Though he should slay me, I 
should hope in him,” answered Ismael, 
robe a wrongly interpreted expression of 

ob’s. 

Aquiba, who had been long a prisoner, 
never ceased, spite of his captivity, to 
maintain his relations with his disciples. 
“Prepare yourselves for death, dreadful 
days are at hand,” were words always in 
his mouth. Some private teaching of his 
of which the Romans received information 
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led to his being put to death. He was 
flayed, we are told, with red-hot iron hooks. 
While he was being torn to pieces he went 
on crying, “ Jehovah is our God; Jehovah 
is the only (éhad) God.” His voice dwelt 
lingeringly on this word ovly till he ex- 
pired. Then a celestial voice was heard: 
“Happy Aquiba, who died pronouncing 
the word ‘only’!” 

Israel did not arrive at the idea of im- 
mortality till late and through successive 
experiences. Martyrdom, by a kind of 
necessity, brought about that belief. How 
could it be pretended that those scrupu- 
lous observers of the law who died for it 
had their recompense here below? The 
answer that sufficed for such cases as those 
of Job and Tobias no longer sufficed here. 
How speak of a long and happy life for 
heroes expiring in atrocious torments? 
Either their God was unjust, or the saints 
thus tortured were great criminals. We 
see, indeed, medizval martyrs sustaining 
this last thesis with a kind of despair, and 
declaring when led to the stake that they 
had deserved it, having committed all kinds 
ofcrimes. But such a paradox was rare. 
The reign of a thousand years reserved for 
the saints was the first solution essayed for 
this formidable problem. Later, it was a 
received doctrine that ascensions to heaven 
in spirit, apocalypses, contemplation of the 
sublime secrets of the Cabala, were the 
martyrs’ rewards. But in proportion as 
the apocalyptic spirit died away, the ¢7va, 
that is to say, the invincible trust of man 
in the justice of God, assumed forms simi- 
lar to the permanent Paradise of Chris- 
tians. Still, never did this faith become 
an absolute dogma with the Israelites; 
there was no trace of it in the Zhora, 
and how could it be supposed that God had 
purposely deprived the ancient saints of so 
fundamental a dogma? 

Henceforth all hope of seeing the tem- 
ple rebuilt was lost. The very consolation 
of dwelling near the holy places had to be 
renounced. The kind of reverence that 
the Jewish people had for the soil that they 
believed had been given them of God, was 
the evil that Roman authority was deter- 
mined to cure at any price, so as to cut for 
the future at the root of all Judaic wars. 
An edict drove the Jews from Jerusalem 
and its environs on pain of death. The 
very sight of Jerusalem was denied to 
them. On only one day of the year, the 
anniversary of the sacking of the city, they 
obtained an authorization to come and weep 
over the ruins of the temple, and to anoint 
with oil a certain pierced stone, which they 
regarded as marking the site of the holy of 





holies. And even this permission was 
dearly bought. “On that day,” says St. 
Jerome, “ you might see a mournful crowd 
of people — miserable without availing to 
win pity — assemble, approach. Decrepit 
women, old men in rags, all weep —and 
behold, while the tears are running down 
their cheeks, while they raise their livid 
arms, and tear their dishevelled hair, a sol- 
dier draws near and bids them pay for the 
right of weepinga little longer.” The rest 
of Judea was also forbidden to the Israel- 
ites, but less rigorously, for certain locali- 
ties, as, for instance, Lydda, always re- 
tained their Jewish peculiarities. 

The Samaritans, who had taken no part 
in the war, hardly suffered less in conse- 
quence of it than the Jews. Gerizim, like 
Moriah, had its temple of Jupiter, the pro- 
hibition of circumcision hampered them in 
the free exercise of their cultus, and the 
memory of Bar-Coziba appears to have 
been laden with maledictions among 
them. 

The building of Alia Capitolina went on 
more actively than ever. All efforts were 
made to efface the memory of a past 
fraught with menace. The old name of 
Jerusalem was almost forgotten. Elia 
replaced it throughout the East, and a hun- 
dred and fifty years later Jerusalem was a 
term of ancient geography that no one 
knew any more. The town became filled 
with profane edifices, forums, baths, tem- 
ples, theatres, tetranymphea, etc. Statues 
were abundant everywhere ; and the sub- 
tle mind of the Jews found in them ironical 
intentions that Hadrian’s engineers assur- 
edly did not entertain. Thus, over the 
gate which led to Bethlehem, there was a 
marble sculpture in which it was thought 
swine might be distinguished, and this was 
considered a cutting sarcasm against the 
conquered people. But they forgot that 
the boar was a Roman emblem, and fig- 
ured on the standards of the legions. The 
outer boundary of the town was slightly 
changed on the south side, and became 
nearly what it is at the present day. 
Mount Sion remained outside the walls, 
and was covered with market-gardens. 
Those parts of the town which were not 
rebuilt, afforded masses of displaced ma- 
sonry, which served as quarries for new 
buildings. The substructure of the temple 
oi Herod (the present Hardm) excited 
amazement by its solidity; the Christians 
early pretended that those colossal founda- 
tions would only be shaken asunder at the 
coming of Antichrist. 

On the site of the temple, as we have 
already said, rose the temple of Jupiter 
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Capitoline. Bacchus, Serapis, Astarte, the 
Dioscuri were associated therein with the 
chief divinity. The statues of the emper- 
or were, as usual, numerous; one at least 
of these was an equestrian one. The stat- 
ues of Jupiter and Venus were likewise 
raised near Golgotha. When, at a later 
epoch, the sacred topography of the Chris- 
tians became fixed, this proximity occa- 
sioned great scandal, and was looked upon 
as an intentional outrage. It was even 
supposed that the emperor had meant to 
profane Bethlehem by installing there the 
worship of Adonis. 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, and Ve- 
rus occupied themselves with the em- 
bellishment of the city and the ameliora- 
tion of the roads leading to it. These 
public works irritated true Jews. “ After 
all, the works of this nation are admira- 
ble,” said Rabbi Judah-bar-Ilai one day 
to two of his friends who were sitting with 
him. “They establish forums, construct 
bridges, build therme.” “A great merit 
truly!” replied Simeon-ben-Jochai; “it is 
because of their utility that they do all 
‘ this ; forums for brothels, baths for amuse- 
ment, bridges for the sake of toll.” The 
hatred of Greek life, always lively in the 
Jew, was redoubled at the sight of a ma- 
terial renewal which appeared its dazzling 
triumph. 

Thus ended the last attempt of the Jew- 
ish people to continue a nation possessing 
a city and a definite territory. It is with 
good reason that the war of Bar-Coziba is 
called in the Talmud, “the war of exter- 
mination.” Some serious commotions, and 
as it were revivals of quenched fires, oc- 
curred, indeed, in the first years of Anto- 
ninus; but they were easily repressed. 
From henceforth Israel has no name nor 
country, and begins the wandering life 
which is, during centuries, to mark it out 
for the world’s wonder. In the Roman 
empire the civil position of the Jew was 
lost irreparably. Had Palestine so willed, 
it might have become a province like Syria; 
its fate would neither have been better nor 
worse than that of the other provinces. In 
the first century many Jews had attained to 
posts of extraordinary importance. This 
will no more be seen; it seems as though 
the Jews had vanished under the earth. 
They are only heard of as beggars who 
have taken refuge within the jurisdiction of 
Rome, seated at the gates of Aricia, as- 
sailing chariots and clinging to their wheels 
in order to obtain some trifle from the com- 
passion of travellers. They are a flock of 
rayahs, having, indeed, their statutes and 
personal magistrate, but outside of the 
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common law, forming no portion of the 
State, occupying a position somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of the Tzigani in Europe. 
There was no longer a single rich, notable, 
respected Jew to be found dealing on equal 
terms with men of the world. The great 
Jewish fortunes only reappeared in the 
sixth century, — especially among the Vis- 
igoths of Spain, —in consequence of the 
false ideas spread by Christianity about 
usury and commerce. The Jew then be- 
came, and continued for a great part of the 
Middle Ages, a necessary personage, with- 
out whom the world could not accomplish 
the most simple transaction. It was re- 
served for modern liberalism to put an end 
to this exceptional position. The decree 
of the Constituent Assembly of 1791 re- 
made the Jews members of a nation and 
citizens. ERNEST RENAN. 





From The Spectator. 
HOW TO POPULARIZE WORDSWORTH. 


Mr. ARNOLD, in the somewhat thin but 
humorous critical essay on Wordsworth 
which appears in the new number of JZac- 
millan’s Magazine, asserts that ever since 
Wordsworth’s death, in 1852, the influence 
of his poetry has waned. “To tenth-rate 
critics,” he says, “and compilers for whom 
any violent shock to the public taste would 
be a temerity not to be risked, it is still 
quite permissible to speak of Words- 
worth’s poetry not only with ignorance, but 
with impertinence. On the Continent he 
is almost unknown.” And yet— count- 
ing only those who are no longer living — 
Mr. Arnold himself places Wordsworth 
next to Shakespeare and Milton amongst 
our modern poets, —z.¢., excluding Chau- 
cer, as belonging to:a different world, — 
places him above Spenser, Dryden, Pope, 
Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Burns, Cole- 
ridge, Campbell, Moore, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats. “ Wordsworth,” says Mr. Arnold, 
“taking the performance of each as a 
whole, seems to me to have left a body of 
poetical work superior in power, in inter- 
est, in the qualities which give enduring 
freshness, to that which any one of the 
others has left.” This is a bold judgment, 
with which only the few among the lovers 
of English poetry would agree ; and yet if 
the value of poetry is to be estimated by 
the degree in which it stimulates with a 
healthy stimulus, freshens, and elevates 
the hearts of those who know and love it, 
the present writer at least would be dis- 
posed to assign him even a place higher in 
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the roll of English poets, and affirm that, 
to him at least, a more serious and sensi- 
ble blank would be left in English litera- 
ture by the extinction of Wordsworth’s 
poems, than even by the extinction of the 
grand Puritan classic himself. No doubt 
the volume of Wordsworth’s voice is not 
so mighty as that of Milton’s, nor the mu- 
sic of his verse so rich and various. But 
the intellectual world in which Words- 
worth lived is infinitely more unique and 
wholesome, more abounding in the healing 
waters which human nature needs for its 
rest and refreshment, more thoughtful, and 
more lucid, than the intellectual world of 
Milton, — and these qualities far more than 
make up for the matchless volume of Mil- 
ton’s force and the richer music of his 
speech. Still, we confess to a doubt 
whether the most perfect test of poetry, as 
poetry, be the test which would assign to 
Wordsworth so supreme a place in our lit- 
erature. And if you judge chiefly by any 
other test, — say, by the degree in which 
poetry is capable of exciting the imagina- 
tion of the majority of cultivated men and 
women, — doubtless not only Milton, but 
Byron and Shelley, perhaps even Burns 
and Keats and Coleridge, would take rank 
above him. For it must be admitted, we 
think, that after allowing all we may for the 
injudiciousness of Wordsworth’s admirers 
and interpreters, Wordsworth is not, and 
probably never will be, a popular poet. 
And here we use the word “ popular” not 
in the sense of appealing to the homeliest 
hearts, as Burns appeals, but in the sense 
of having the power to haunt the cultivated 
fancy, as Byron’s “Isles of Greece” and 
Shelley’s “Ode to a Skylark” haunt the 
fancy of the literary multitude. To some 
extent, we imagine that the power of a 
poet must be measured by the extent of 
the dominion over which he rules; and, 
so measured, we imagine that neither our 
own nor Mr. Arnold’s estimate of Words- 
worth’s place is likely to be accepted by 
the majority of good literary judges, En- 
glish or Continental. We doubt, for in- 
stance, whether Goethe could ever have 
been made to enter into Wordsworth’s 
transcendent greatness, or whether there 
was any element in Goethe to which that 
greatness could have been made clear. 
Could Heine have been made to under- 
stand it? Could even Sir Walter Scott? 
Mr. Arnold justly enough says that Scott 
was “too genuine himself not to feel the 
profound genuineness of Wordsworth, and 
with an instinctive recognition of his firm 
hold on nature, and of his local truth, al- 
ways admired him sincerely and praised 





him genuinely ;” but there is not a trace of 
Scott’s assigning to Wordsworth anything 
approaching to the high place which Mr. 
Arnold assigns, and indeed we think it 
clear that what Sir Walter most appre- 
ciated in Wordsworth’s poetry was not by 
any means its highest level. Take his 
praise of the poem called “ The Fountain,” 
—and subtle and discriminating praise it 
was, — but it was all praise for the dra- 
matic touch in Wordsworth’s description 
of the old man who passes so easily from 


the mood of melancholy to the mood of 


almost harebrained mirth, not praise for 
the strain of noble and passionate melan- 
choly which is the real burden of that 
beautiful poem. We suspect Scott, though 
far too fresh and great to miss altogether 
the freshness and greatness of Words- 
worth, would not have placed him very 
high on the roll of English poets. 

And though, undoubtedly, wise exposi- 
tion might make Wordsworth a far more 
popular poet than he now is, we are 
strongly disposed to think that the quali- 
ties in which he is greatest will never be 
those for which the greater number of his 
readers will admire him. The truth is, 
that most lovers of poetry look to poetry 
for immediate imaginative stimulus, just 
as they look to champagne for immediate 
nervous stimulus. And the first effect of 
Wordsworth is not immediate imaginative 
stimulus, but rather to breathe on us a 
strangely lucid and bracing atmosphere of 
solitary power. The highest influence of 
Wordsworth is, no doubt, a stimulating 
influence in that sense in which the soli- 
tude of the Alps is stimulsting, but zo¢ in 
the sense in which the parade of a great 
army, or the murmur of an agitated multi- 
tude, is stimulating. And to get such 
stimulus as Wordsworth’s, you must first 
pass into a solitude so profound that the 
chill of it strikes, and perhaps numbs you, 
so that you become insensible to the men- 
tal thrill which would otherwise follow. 
And here we are speaking of his really 
highest work, of such poems as the lines 
written near Tintern’ Abbey, or the “ Ode 
to Duty,’—and not, of course, of that 
considerable admixture of genuine prose 
which, as Mr. Arnold very justly says, re- 
pels many who are quite capable of appre- 
ciating his highest work, from ever grap- 
pling truly with a poet capable of such 
miserable humdrum. 

If we were to attempt to make Words- 
worth as popular as, in the nature of the 
case, he is ever likely to be, we should begin 
by reiterating Mr. Arnold’s warning against 
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Excursion,” and in a less degree against 
even “ The Prelude” and “ Peter Bell,” — 
as the poems by which to test Words- 
worth; and by confessing at once that in 
many of these poems passages may be 
found, — like that so humorously referred 
to by Mr. Arnold in the following criticism, 
— which not only do not prove the poet, 
but taken by themselves might fairly, 
though erroneously, be supposed to prove 
absolute incapacity for poetry: — 


Finally, the “scientific system of thought ” 
in Wordsworth [says Mr. Arnold] gives us at 
last such poetry as this, which the devout 
Wordsworthian accepts : — 

O for the coming of that glorious time 

When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 

And best protection, this Imperial Realm, 

While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 

An obligation, on her part, to teach 

Them who are born to serve her and obey; 

Binding herself by statute to secure 

For all the children whom her soil maintains 

The rudiments of letters, and inform 

The mind with moral and religious truth. 
Wordsworth calls Voltaire dull, and surely the 

roduction of these un-Voltairian lines must 
ave been imposed on him as a judgment! 

One can hear them being quoted at a Social 
Science Congress ; one can call up the whole 
scene. A great room in one of our dismal 
provincial towns; dusty air and jaded after- 
noon daylight ; benches full of men with bald 
heads and women in spectacles; an orator 
lifting up his face from a manuscript written 
within and without, to declaim these lines of 
Wordsworth ; and in the soul of any poor child 
of nature who may have wandered in thither, 
an unutterable sense of lamentation, and mourn- 
ing, and woe! ‘“ But turn we,” as Wordsworth 
says, “from these bold, bad man,” the haunt- 
ers of Social Science Congresses. And let us 
be on our guard, too, against the exhibitors 
and extollers of a “ scientific system of thought ” 
in Wordsworth’s poetry. The poetry will 
never be seen aright while they thus exhibit it. 


No; Wordsworth’s poetry will never be 
seen aright while it is thus exhibited. 
But neither, we suspect, will it ever be- 
come even as popular as it may yet be- 
come, if those who fail to admire Words- 
worth are simply told of “the power with 
which Wordsworth feels the joy offered to 
us in nature, the joy offered to us in the 
simple, elementary affections and duties,” 
and of “the power with which in case 
after case he shows us this joy, and ren- 
ders it so as to make us share it.” 

We should attempt to popularize Words- 
worth, so far as he can be popularized, by 
first presenting to the uninitiated some of 
those pure and lucid pictures of simple 
beauty in which, though they, too, embody 
the “lonely rapture of lonely minds,” ev- 
erybody may take some delight, if only for 
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the color and the animation with which the 
poet’s buoyant mind has invested them. 
Where, for instance, is there a lover of 
poetry of any kind who could not enter 
into the vivacity of such a poem as this? — 


THE DAFFODILS, 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils ; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay ; 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company : 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought : 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. - 


The color, the life, the motion in that ex- 
quisite picture will reconcile many to the 
significance of the last verse, who would 
fail, at first at least, to see that in the last 
verse lies the real pith and power of the 
poem. Next, we should go on to point 
out the fidelity and strength with which 
Wordsworth can take up into his musing 
imagination, and isolate there, the simplest 
and most permanent of the human pas- 
sions, as, for example, in the noble poem 
called “The Affliction of Margaret,” in 
which a bereaved mother, who waits in 
vain to learn her long-lost son’s fate, pours 
forth her heart’s yearnings : — 


Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan, 
Maimed, mangled by inhuman men ; 

Or thou upon a desert thrown 

Inheritest the lion’s den; 

Or hast been summoned to the deep, 
Thou, thou and all thy mates, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep. 


I look for ghosts ; but none will force 
Their way to me: ’tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead ; 
For, surely, then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night, 
With love and longings infinite. 
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My apprehensions come in crowds ; 

I dread the rustling of the grass ; 

The very shadows of the clouds 

Have power to shake me as they pass: 
I question things and do not find 

One that will answer to my mind ; 
And all the world appears unkind. 


Beyond participation lie 

My troubles, and beyond relief ; 

If any chance to heave a sigh, 

They pity me, and not my grief. 
Then come to me, my son, or send 
Some tidings that my woes may end ; 
I have no other earthly friend ! 


The intensity of maternal passion, as it is 
reflected in the lonely musings of one who 
can concentrate as well as understand it, 
was never more powerfully translated into 
human speech. After this, we would place 
before the reader some of the many poems 
in which Wordsworth’s feeling for the 
purest grace and beauty of human life, and 
his fine sense of the analogy between the 
beauty of nature and the beauty of human 
loveliness, are most exquisitely expressed, 
— as, for example, the lovely sonnet toa 
lady beautiful in her old age : — 


Such age how beautiful! O lady bright, 
Whose mortal lineaments seem all refined 

By favoring nature and a saintly mind 

To something purer and more exquisite 

Than flesh and blood ; whene’er thou meet’st 


my sight, 
When I behold thy blanched unwithered cheek, 
Thy temples fringed with locks of gleaming 
hite, 
And head that droops because the soul is 
meek, 
Thee with the welcome snowdrop I compare ; 
That child of winter, prompting thoughts that 
climb 
From desolation toward the genial prime ; 
Or with the moon conquering earth’s misty air, 
And filling more and more with crystal light 
As pensive evening deepens into night. 


And then, rising a little higher, we would 
entreat the reader to let the perfect melody 
of “ The Song at the Feast of Brougham 
Castle,” sink gradually into him, ob- 
serving especially the remarkable contrast 
between the calm, sweet wisdom engen- 
dered in “the shepherd-lord” by his 
long seclusion in homely and peaceful 
scenes, and the eloquent conventional 
hopes of the local minstrel, with which it 
concludes : — 


Again he wanders forth at will, 

And tends a flock from hill to hill: 
His garb was humble; ne’er was seen 
Such garb with such a noble mien ; 
Among the shepherd grooms no mate 
Hath he, a child of strength and state! 





Yet lacks no friends for simple glee, 
Nor yet for higher sympathy. 

To his side the inode 

Came, and rested without fear ; 

The eagle, lord of land and sea, 
Stooped down to pay him fealty ; 

And both the undying fish that swim 
Through Bowscale tarn did wait on him ; 
The pair were servants of his eye 

In their immortality ; 

And glancing, gleaming, dark or bright, 
Moved to and fro, for his delight. 

He knew the rocks which angels haunt 
Upon the mountains visitant ; 

He hath kenned them taking wing : 
And into caves where faeries sing 

He hath entered ; and been told 

By voices how men lived of old. 
Among the heavens his eye can see 
The face of thing that is to be; 

And, if that men report him right, 

His tongue could whisper words of might. 
— Now another day is come, 

Fitter hope, and nobler doom ; 

He hath thrown aside his crook, 

And hath buried deep his book ; 
Armor rusting in his halls 

On the blood of Clifford calls ; 

“Quell the Scot,” exclaims the lance — 
Bear me to the heart of France, 

Is the longing of the shield ; 

Tell thy name, thou trembling field ; 
Field of death, where’er thou be, 
Groan thou with our victory 

Happy day, and mighty hour 

When our shepherd, in his power, 
Mailed and horsed, with lance and sword, 
To his ancestors restored 

Like a reappearing star, 

Like a glory from afar, 

First shall head the flock of war! 


Alas ! the impassioned minstrel did not know 

How, by Heaven’s grace, this Clifford’s heart 
was framed 

How he, long forced in humble walks to go, 

Was softened into feeling, soothed and tamed. 


Love had he found in huts where poor men lie; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


In him the savage virtue of the race, 

Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead ; 
Nor did he change; but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 


Glad were the vales, and every cottage-hearth ; 
The shepherd-lord was honored more and 
more ; 
And ages after he was laid in earth, 
“The good Lord Clifford” was the name he 
re, 


If, after such an initiation as this, any aver- 
age cultivated man were not convinced 
that Wordsworth at his best was a great 
poet, we should almost despair of any 
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large measure of popularity for Words- 
worth. But with such an initiation, we 
think almost any cultivated man might be 
convinced that in Wordsworth there was 
indeed a great poet, however much also 
that was not great poetry might have 
come out of him. And then, perhaps, we 
might go a little further, and the reader 
who had appreciated Wordsworth thus far, 
might by this time learn to understand the 
mystical grandeur of the “ Ode to Duty;” 
the meditative passion which, like a river 
which sometimes runs above and some- 
times underground, makes of “ The Pre- 
lude,” in spite of considerable intervals of 
prose, so magnificent a poem; the subtle 
splendor of the three poems on Yarrow; 
and this latest of all the really great poems 
of Wordsworth, his spiritual “ Skylark ” 
(written in 1825), in which the genius of the 
man may be said to be almost perfectly 
embodied. 


Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares 
abound ? 

Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 

Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ? 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 

Those quivering wings composed, that music 
still ! 


To the last point of vision, and beyond, 

Mount, daring warbler! that love-prompted 
strain 

(’Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond) 

Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain : 

Else might’st thou seem, proud privilege! to 


sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 


Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine ; 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 

Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 

Type of the wise who soar, but never roam ; 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and 
home ! 


Any one who had really learned to love 
this poem as it deserves, would hardly fail 
to love, in time, all that is great in Words- 
worth, — and is it not nearly half of all 
that he has written? 


From The Saturday Review. 
EGYPTIAN EXILES. 


THE first and greatest of Egyptian ex- 
iles has arrived in Italy. If only he can 
find a palace large enough for his numer- 
ous suite and harem, Ismail Pasha intends 
to live at Naples. He could scarcely have 
made a better choice, for Naples is about 
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half-way between the capitals of the West 
and Alexandria, and affords a convenient 
station whence the fallen viceroy can look 
before and after. He finds himself, too, 
the guest of a nation which takes a great 
interest in Egypt, and regards with jeal- 
ousy that supremacy of England and 
France in Egyptian matters to which its 
political weakness makes it bow, but which 
it would much like to thwart and embar- 
rass so far as it dared to doso. Ismail 
Pasha must have looked forward for many 
years to exile as the probable end of his 
career, if it was not cut short by assassina- 
tion; and unless rumor has belied him, 
he has long been engaged in making those 
financial arrangements for comfort in re- 
tirement which prudence suggests to 
princes who feel that their throne rests on 
a precarious basis. And if he was to be 
exiled he could scarcely have met his fate 
in a shape more agreeable to himself. 
He had not to steal away in a cab and call 
himself Mr. Smith, as a predecessor in 
exile still more illustrious and still more 
prudent than he had to do in his day. He 
left Egypt with every honor paid him, and 
quitted Alexandria just as an English 
prime minister would quit Downing Street. 
Some one else had been appointed khe- 
dive, but that was all. The sultan had 
decided that his term of power must come 
to an end, and he obeyed at once, and left 
as a pasha would do who thought that he 
had had a fairly good time of it, and had 
made as much out of his pashalik as could 
be reasonably expected. Every possible 
mark of attention and respect was paid 
him on the occasion of his deposition. A 
special train, a guard of honor, a military 
band playing what is poetically termed the 
Egyptian Hymn, officials in full costume, 
and groups of affectionate residents clus- 
tering to render him the homage of a re- 
spectful farewell, combined to indicate that 
the outgoing pasha was a very great man, 
and had deserved, at least in the Turkish 
sense, well of his country. That the Eu- 
ropean powers had accused him of treach- 
ery and tyranny was a matter of indiffer- 
ence to him and to all who were near and 
dear to him. European powers are in the 
habit of accusing Turkish pashas of 
treachery and tyranny, but no Turkish 
pasha stands less well because of this ac- 
cusation with himself and his fellows. 


No one can deny that among Turkish pa- 
shas Ismail had been very eminent, had 
made himself much talked of, had wasted 
enormous sums of money, and had endeav- 
ored with much adroitness and some suc- 
cess to play off one European power 
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against another. His son naturally re- 
garded this achievement of eminence not 
only with filial admiration but with the 
appreciation which came easily to one who 
is nowa Turkish pasha in his turn. He 
wished to show not only that he respected 
and loved his father, but that he under- 
stood what being a good and great pasha 
really meant. So Ismail steamed away in 
glory and honor towards the shores of 
Italy, and there he will wait, lapped in 
luxury and free from care, to see what 
happens. Perhaps his august master may 
some day have need of him again; if not 
in Egypt, still in some of those numerous 
provinces out of which a fairly good thing 
is still to be made. The sultan seems to 
spend a great part of his time in exiling 
pashas and recalling them, and Ismail, 
who has been exiled, may also be recalled. 
The Western powers might not much like 
his being employed again, but as the au- 
thority of the Western powers is now 
merely a question of the predominance of 
their influence at Constantinople, as other 
influences may get the upper hand there, 
and as even the Western powers may not 
always act together in pulling the wires of 
the Porte, it is not beyond possibility that 
Ismail may one day again be an acting 
pasha. If he is doomed to pass the rest 
of his days in retirement, he will still be 
a striking example to all who are in a _ po- 
sition to emulate him of what a first-class 
successful pasha can be, do, and obtain. 
After a brilliant career, in which he has 
reduced the mass of those under him to 
beggary, has built more palaces than he 
could count, and very many more than he 
could inhabit, has fought unsuccessful 
wars, and has awakened numerous jealous- 
ies among Christian nations, he retires, 
amid lavish demonstrations of honor and 
respect, to pass the evening of his daysin 
a delightful climate, with everything that 
wealth can command at his disposal. This 
seems to be the ideal career of a pasha, 
and it is something for any man to have 
exactly realized the special ideal of the 
class to which he belongs. 

Next to the late viceroy, but next only 
to him, comes Nubar Pasha. He, too, is 
in exile ; and the first act of the new vice- 
roy has been to intimate to him that he 
must not think of coming back to Egypt. 
Nubar Pasha is undoubtedly a pasha; but 
then he is a type of all that a Turkish 
pasha ought not to be. He is deeply con- 
cerned in the interests of the humble cul- 
tivators of the soil, he views with delight 
the reign of law, he strives honestly to 
work in accord with the Western powers, 





and he is ready to check every abuse he 
can discover, and to call the authors of 
abuses to strict account. If he were an 
ordinary European, the subject of a foreign 
government, and commissioned to repre- 
sent the ideas of the West, he would seem 
much less objectionable. But he was born 
a Turkish subject, and has been raised to 
power and moderate wealth by the favor of 
one of the sultan’s chief officials. His 
example may therefore seem a particularly 
bad one. Some consideration must be 
paid to the feelings of others who have 
risen in the same way, and who naturall 

ask how such a man is to be tolerated. 
Let us, for instance, try to place ourselves 
in the position of the present minister of 
finance, and inquire how he could well bear 
to have Nubar Pasha too near him. If a 
contemporary may be trusted, the history 
of this distinguished person is as follows. 
He was a bandmaster of a regiment, but 
when following that modest profession he 
had the good luck to marry the favorite 
slave of the khedive’s mother. The cou- 
ple quarrelled, and the husband was di- 
vorced from his wife, who married again. 
She, however, behaved so badly to her new 
husband that she was punished, and her 
first possessor, the present minister, was 
made a bey by way of apology to him for 
the previous harshness with which he had 
been treated. Employed in the regions of 
the upper Nile, he, in conjunction with a 
slave-dealer, conquered Darfur. His con- 
federate, however, accused him of stealing, 
on which the khedive himself interfered, 
settled the dispute, and made the accused 
governor of Alexandria. To such‘a man 
it must seem positively indecent that an- 
other pasha who had risen by the favor of 
the same master, should go poking his nose 
into abuses, deploring the lot of such 
creatures as peasants, and instituting tri- 
bunals with an intelligible system of law. 
Nubar Pasha has now for some time been 
dividing his time between Cairo and the 
Grand Hotel. For the present the minis- 
ter of finance and his friends think Nubar 
Pasha had better stay at the Grand Hotel. 
They do not wish to hurt him very much. 
All that they say is that the Grand Hotel 
is the place for him, and that Cairo is not. 
It is really difficult to see how Cairo could 
conveniently hold the minister of finance 
and Nubar Pasha at the same time. The 
viceroy need not, theoretically, make Nu- 
bar Pasha a minister because he happened 
to be on the spot; but he would be exposed 
to the nuisance of being continually asked 
why he did not make him a minister, and 
the present ministers would feel that Nubar 
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Pasha was, even when out of office, im- 
parting a bad tone to Egyptian society, and 
spreading pernicious notions as to what a 
pasha should be. If they entertain such 
opinions about Nubar Pasha — and it must 
be owned that it is very easy to see how 
they may naturally entertain them —it is 
by no means an unusual course, according 
to Turkish precedents, that they should 
hint to him, in a semi-official way, that he 
had better stay on at the Grand Hotel. 
He is a Turkish subject, and every Turk- 
ish pasha would think himself at liberty to 
say that he did not wish to see a Turkish 
subject whom he thought dangerous in his 
pashalik. If Midhat Pasha, for instance, 
thought that there was a Turk abroad 
whose presence, if he returned to Syria, 
might cause trouble with the Druses, he 
would have no hesitation in saying that this 
person had better go on making himself 
comfortable at Paris. And if the new 
Egyptian ministry wished to give a hint or 
an order of this kind, there seems to be no 
obvious objection to the mode of giving it 
which has been adopted. M. Barrot has 
long been the recognized agent of the 
viceroy at Paris, and it may have seemed 
more delicate and attentive to Nubar 
Pasha to inform him through a gentleman 
who is not only an Egyptian agent but a 
French senator, rather than bluntly and 
directly to announce to him by post, that 
one of the ordinary acts of Turkish ad- 
ministration had been performed with re- 
gard to him. If once the position is 
accepted that the late khedive was nothing 
more than a Turkish pasha of a superior 
kind, and that the new khedive is only a 
Turkish pasha as to whose continuance in 
office the sultan will, in his wisdom, advise 
himself, outsiders are scarcely entitled to 
notice an occurrence which, strictly speak- 
ing, is within the competence moe | is alto- 
gether in harmony with the traditions of 
pashadom. Nubar Pasha may well be 
content to remain for a time at Paris, and 
to have it publicly acknowledged that he is 
too good for Egypt as Egypt now is. 

But the list of Egyptian exiles does not 
close with the viceroy and Nubar Pasha. 
A man may be called an exile by a very 
slight stretch of language, although he 
lives in his own house, if he is exiled from 
the world in which he has been used to 
move. Thus in the old days of the French 
monarchy it was the custom of the sov- 
ereigns to exile courtiers who had fallen 
out of their good graces to their country 
houses, where they might farm and sport, 
but could do nothing of what they wished 
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to do and had been in the habit of doing. 
So, too, Pius 1X. always protested that he 
was an exile in the Vatican, being cut off 
from the territorics which he and his pred- 
ecessors had long administered to the 
glory and profit of the Church and the 
misery of their inhabitants. It would 
seem as if the fate reserved for Tewfik 
Pasha and his promoted bandmaster is to 
be that of exiles at Cairo. There they 
may live as free to farm or sport as a dis- 
graced courtier of Louis XIV., or as free 
to pray, or—if they only do it quietly 
and in an unknown tongue —to curse, as 
the pope. It is said to be the final resolve 
of the powers that there shall be instituted 
in Egypt a European board of control 
which will take charge of the finance and 
general administration of Egypt. The 
powers will first settle how much the exiles 
at Cairo are to spend —so much for their 
guards, so much for their palaces, so much 
on their ordinary pasha work, and so forth. 
They will then determine how much the 
creditors of Egypt are to get; that is, how 
much it is reasonable to give them, having 
regard to the present exhaustion of the 
country and the inevitable fluctuations in 
prosperity attending cultivation which de- 
pends on the rising and falling of a river. 
These preliminaries settled, they will pro- 
ceed to get in what there is to be got in. 
They will undertake the general adminis- 
tration of the country. This seems a much 
more effectual way of reforming Egypt 
than that of struggling to associate one or 
two Europeans as ministers with the 
khedive’s bandmasters. In former days 
Italy used to be contented, or tried to think 
itself contented, with securing a constant 
preponderance of Italian cardinals; but 
when it wanted a real reform it simply took 
away its States from the Church and left 
the pope a palace and a certain decency of 
grandeur. The general administration of 
Egypt is introduced into the reported pro- 
gramme of the powers as if it were a 
slight thing which no reasonable khedive 
could mind losing. In real life the general 
administration of a country is everything. 
It is this that determines how men live and 
what men prosper. A pasha is a nobody 
if he cannot decide what taxes are to be 
paid, who are to be beaten into paying 
them, and who are to be winked at when 
they intercept a handsome proportion of 
the proceeds before they reach the treas- 
ury. The board of control will govern the 
country; and, if it can but avoid internal 
dissensions, will probably govern it better 
than it has hitherto been governed. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE JOURNEY OF COLONEL PRJEVALSKY 
TOWARDS TIBET. 


ACTING on the principle that adventures 
are still to the adventurous, the Russian 
explorer, Colonel Prijevalsky, has just set 
out for a third —if, indeed, it be not a 
fourth —time from the Russian frontier, 
with the firm resolve of penetrating into 
Tibet, and of visiting the Dalai Lama at 
Lhasa. That person would indeed bea 
churl who would permit political opinions 
so to warp his understanding, as to induce 
him to refuse his meed of admiration to 
the deeds of a Russian officer, who, in 
daring and tact, has already rivalled the 
very greatest of travellers in the past. 
Whatever opinions may be formed on the 
subject of Russian policy, there cannot be 
two with regard to the gallantry of those 
officers and explorers who serve the czar, 
and of whom Prijevalsky is the foremost, 
but not the only one. Of all geographical 
enterprises in Asia, none appeals more 
strongly to the imagination than an attempt 
to enter the little-known land of the Lamas. 
Englishmen, whose territory touches that 
state, know something of the difficulties of 
that task, which, either through Chinese 
exclusiveness, or, as the late lamented Mr. 
T. T. Cooper believed, through the hos- 
tility of the Lamas themselves, appear to 
be almost insuperable. But we ask, has 
any one pictured to himself the enormous 
difficulties which nature has interposed 
between the Russian territory at Kuldja 
and the capital of Tibet? There are a 
sandy desert of such extent, that the wastes 
of western Turkestan would fit in a corner 
of it; five mountain ranges, at the least, 
whose altitude exceeds that of the loftier 
peaks of the Alps; elevated plateaus, on 
which the cold is of an Arctic rigor, and 
valleys where shelter might be expected, 
but from which the human species has 
long been banished, either by the harsh- 
ness of nature or the cruelty of man. Along 
that inhospitable track, the traveller has 
to expect little save danger and personal 
suffering. For hundreds and hundreds of 
miles he will meet with no one excepta 
few nomadic Calmucks, and these will be 
only too willing, if the opportunity offers, 
to show their hostility to the stranger who 
has ventured into their solitudes. To the 
Russian explorer there is everything to 
deter and little to encourage in such a 
journey as this. It must be taken for the 
purposes of geographical research, and in 
the pursuit of a great idea. The rumors 
which have been circulated of political 
motives being at the root of this enterprise 





are too palpably absurd to be entertained 
for a moment, although it may be admitted 
that it will serve the one political purpose 
of adding something to Russia’s actual 
stock of knowledge in respect to the Chi- 
nese empire. To say that Colonel Prie- 
valsky has set out with the object of set- 
ting the emperor of China and the Dalai 
Lama by the ears, cannot appear more 
ridiculous to those who know anything of 
Tibet, than it must to the gallant explorer 
himself. Nothing but a fevered imagina 
tion could regard Prjevalsky’s journey to 
Lhasa as in the same category as Stole- 
toff’s to Cabul; at the same time, it is no 
doubt a reflection on the enterprise of En- 
glishmen, that a Russian should undertake 
an enterprise from which the boldest En- 
glishmen have quailed for sixty-eight 
years. The difficulties which the Russian 
officer has to overcome are also, it must 
be remembered, infinitely greater than 
those which an English explorer would 
have to encounter. 

The latest information which had been 
received of Colonel Prjevalsky’s where- 
abouts told us that on May 13th he had 
reached the River Balgantai, south of the 
Tian Shan, and that he was about to make 
his way to the town of Hamil. In this 
portion of his journey he has principally 
to avoid as much as possible coming into 
contact with the Chinese soldiers, who are 
stationed in considerable numbers in all 
the chief towns, and who are disposed to 
be very unfriendly to everything Russian 
at the present time. If he has been able 
to make his way unmolested to Hamil, it 
is most probable that his further journey 
will be unrestricted. He will have passed 
through the military circle, and reached a 
place where his movements will be freer 
and less liable to supervision. It is most 
probable that he will succeed in reaching 
Hamil, for the Chinese authorities in cen- 
tral Asia are by no means so disposed as 
is assumed to precipitate the solution of 
the Kuldja question. Time is on their 
side, and Tso Tsung Tang is not the man 
to weaken his chances by an unwise pre- 
cipitancy. In his eyes, Colonel Prjeval- 
sky’s journey will appear to be of little 
significance. He has no concern in the 
affairs of Tibet, and if the explorer should 
acquire any information likely to prove in- 
convenient, it would be so much easier 
and less suspicious-looking to prevent his 
return, than to refuse him admission into 
the state. Had the Russian officer gone 
to Aksu, Karakaru, or Manas, it would 
have been different, for there he would 
have acquired most valuable information 
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as to the present condition of the Chinese 
army at those places. But he has studi- 
ously avoided them, and Tso Tsung Tang 
will therefore not interfere with his jour- 
ney towards Tibet. It must also be re- 
membered that Colonel Prjevalsky is, of 
all travellers, the most experienced in deal- 
ing with the Chinese. He knows when to 
be discreet, he is well versed in the weak- 
nesses of mandarins, and in the sentiments 
that guide the decrees of the local yamens. 
On this occasion, too, he is not, as he 
sometimes has been, ill-provided with 
money —a most necessary article for those 
travelling in China, as elsewhere. It is, 
therefore, most probable that Colonel 
Prjevalsky will succeed in reaching the 
Chinese town of Hamil in safety. He will 
then have to decide what his further course 
is tobe. There will be a choice of three 
roads open to him. The first will be to 
take a south-westerly route, in the direction 
of Lob Nor, thence following over the 
Altyn Tagh range, that Calmuck trade 
route of the existence of which he learned 
in his tour of 1877. This is, so far as dis- 
tance goes, the shortest, being about eleven 
hundred miles; but in Colonel Prjevalsky’s 
eyes it will have the special recommenda- 
tion of enabling him to settle the vexed 
Lob Nor question, and of conclusively 
replying to the strictures of Baron Richt- 
hofen upon his former conclusions. An- 
other advantage will be that by this route 
he will have least to dread from the inter- 
ference of the Chinese authorities. The 
second road will be to travel by the Sou- 
lousoun Tagh range, and crossing the 
Bulunghir River at Ngan-si-chau, to en- 
deavor to make his way beyond Shachau 
into Tibet. The difficulties here would 
probably be greater than anywhere else, 
and for that reason alone this is the least 
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probable choice of the three. The dis- 
tance by this route would be, at least, 
fifteen hundred miles. It is much more 
likely that the third route, v#é Kokonor, 
will be selected, and of this Prjevalsky has 
already a certain knowledge, for in 1872 
he travelled by it to within a short dis- 
tance of Tibet proper, reaching an ele- 
vated pass called Cocosai. This is the 
longest of all, but in every other respect is 
superior to either of the others. If Colo- 
nel Prjevalsky can consent to put off his 
natural desire to solve the Lob Nor ques- 
tion, this is the route which offers least 
difficulties, and presents the best approach 
to Lhasa from the north. 

Of the ultimate success of Colonel Prie- 
valsky’s journey it would be rash to hazard 
an opinion. It may, at least, be said that 
if any man deserved to succeed in an ar- 
duous enterprise, that man is the Russian 
officer of whom we are speaking. He has 
apparently omitted no precaution calcu- 
lated to conduce to a happy result for his 
labors, and his experience and tact will 
suggest to him ways of evading difficulties 
which to other men would prove invinci- 
ble. When we remember what has re- 
cently been accomplished by English trav- 
ellers in China, who possessed neither the 
experience nor the means of Colonel Prie- 
valsky, it appears to us that it would be a 
very hasty expression of opinion to say 
that he will not triumph over all his diffi- 
culties, and succeed in reaching the capi- 
tal of the Dalai Lama. Four hundred 
years ago, a Russian traveller, Athanasius 
Nikitin, explored the chief states of Asia, 
despite of the greatest obstacles. There 
are good grounds for believing that his not 
unworthy successor, Colonel Prjevalsky, 
will have equal success in the great task 
he has set before himself. 





ALLEGED CHINESE INSCRIPTION FROM 
Troy. — The Norddeutsche Zeitung says that 
the Chinese ambassador at Berlin, Li Fangpao, 
well known in his own country as a great 
scholar, has lately read as Chinese the inscrip- 
tion on a vase found by Dr. Sceliemann in the 
lowest stratum of his excavations at Hissarlik, 
and figured on p. 50 of the introduction to his 
“Troy and its Remains.” The learned am- 
bassador has thus confirmed the identification 
of the language of the inscription made six 

ears ago by the eminent Orientalist Emile 
urnouf, which was greatly ridiculed at the 
time. Li Fangpao is quite confident that the 
unknown characters, which recur again and 





again on the Trojan antiquities, especially on 
the terra-cotta whorls, are those of his native 
tongue, and gives as the purport of the in- 
scription, that about B.c. 1200 three pieces of 
linen gauze were packed in the vase for inspec- 
tion. Burnouf’s French version (l. c., p. 51) 
also contained the words Ardces d’étoffes. “‘ This 
vase,” adds the Morddeutsche Zeitung, “seems 
consequently to furnish a fresh proof of the 
active commercial intercourse which the people 
of the ‘ Hyperboreans,’ the Chinese, carried 
on with Greece and Asia Minor, a commercial 
intercourse as to whose route the Geogray hical 
Society here has just listened to a most inter- 
esting lecture.” 





